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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—After an exchange of notes, un- 
precedented in rapidity, the British and French have 
arrived at a satisfactory adjustment of their differences 


of views on the manner of enforc- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles. This 
information was made public by 
Premier Millerand in his address in the Chamber on 
April 13: 

I am happy to say that after a loyal exchange of views be- 
tween Paris and London the British and French Governments 
have come to a full agreement in declaring that if there has 
arisen between them a divergence of opinion on the means for 
assuring the execution of the treaty they recognize more than 
ever the necessity of maintaining their intimate and cordial re- 
lations for the settlement of the grave questions which still re- 
main in front of them in Germany and in the world. 


The Ruhr 
Incident 


The settlement in general consists on the part of the 
British in a reaffirmation of intentions to enforce the 
treaty, especially in so far as the disarmament of Ger- 
many is concerned, and on the part of the French in the 
concession to the Government at Berlin of a slight ex- 
tension of permission to maintain a small number of 
troops in the neutral zone, in assurances given to the 
Allies that they will evacuate the occupied cities in the 


Ruhr district as soon as the supplementary troops have 
been withdrawn. France also pledges herself to act 
hereafter in concert with the Allies. 

Despite the statements made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Bonar Law and in the French Chamber by M. 
Millerand concerning the restoration of perfect under- 
standing between France and Great 
Britain, the meeting of the Supreme 
Council opened at St. Remo on April 
19 with a tense feeling of lack of harmony. The British 
and French are by no means at one on the Turkish situ- 
ation, the Jugoslavs have sent notice that they would 
not be present; and the question of adequate protection 
for France against the possible aggressive movements by 
Germany has been by no means disposed of by the re- 
cent official pronouncements that on the matter of prin- 
ciple the British and French Governments were in entire 
accord. Marshal Foch has accompanied the French Pre- 
mier as military adviser, and there is a feeling through- 
out France that Great Britain is inclining, at the expense 
of France, to too great leniency toward Germany. 

Ex-President Poincaré, writing in the Matin of April 
Ig insisted on the necessity of applying the treaty with 
all strictness. He calls attention to the fact that Ger- 
many is attentive to the least divisions among the Allies, 
and he urges that a policy be adopted which shall de- 
prive Germany of the idea that the Allies are seeking 
to excuse their victory. He gives the heartiest approval 
to the stern stand taken by M. Millerand in the Ruhr in- 
cident: 

M. Millerand has seen clearly that in the last few months we 
have slipped down the slope to the edge of a precipice, and, cer- 
tain of the sentiment of France and the approval of the Cham- 
bers, he has judged the moment opportune to prevent a fatal 
catastrophe. He cannot be too highly commended for his spirit 
of decision, 

M. Poincaré recalls Mr. Lloyd George’s friendship 
for France, but declares that the recurrence of the pain- 
ful incident of strained relations must be made impossi- 
ble by the utmost frankness between the two Govern- 
ments. Speaking of the Franco-British and Franco- 
American alliances, which were to assure France ade- 
quate protection against the possibility of German aggres- 
sion, he points out that England’s alliance is conditioned 
on America’s alliance, and that the latter is problematical. 
There is the utmost need, therefore, of closing the door 
to any suggestions of revision of the treaty, of demand- 
ing disarmament of Germany, and of insisting on the 
loyal execution of all the clauses of the treaty, and espe- 
cially those concerning reparation. The fact that Great 
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Britain has shown signs of being willing to accept some 
modifications of the treaty, and that the conference of the 
Supreme Council is to be held behind closed doors indi- 
cates that the meeting will be very important in its re- 
sults. 

Information tending to show that the militarist party 
in Germany is still strong and is meditating further revo- 
lutionary measures has led to the agreement on the part 
of the Allies to adopt Great Britain’s suggestion that 
Germany be notified that any attempt to install in Berlin 
a Government hostile to the’execution of the Versailles 
Treaty will be followed by the withdrawal of all Allied 
aid to Germany and of the promises of economic assist- 
ance contained in the London manifesto. 

In accordance with the Allied demands, the German 
Government has issued orders to all States that the 
Reichwehr must be reduced to 200,000 men, as provided 
for in the treaty, and that the Einwohner must be dis- 
banded. So far only orders have been issued and no 
direct steps towards disarmament have been taken. The 
German press is loud in its protests that the-execution 
of the plan of disarmament will leave Germany at the 
mercy of Bolsheviki and will be followed by disastrous 
consequences. 


Home News.—The railroad strike, on April 18, the 
eleventh day of the “ outlaw ” movement, showed clear 
signs of an early collapse. Refused concessions by the 
railroad managers, repudiated by the 
Brotherhoods, condemned by public 
opinion, and menaced by Federal ac- 
tion in the courts, the strikers made the best of the situa- 
tion by accepting in many quarters the offer of the rail- 
road officials that they should return to their old positions 
without prejudice and without loss of seniority, at the old 
rate of wages, but under promise that their grievances 
should receive immediate consideration. On April 18 
the passenger traffic was almost normal, especially in the 
eastern section, and the freight traffic was vastly im- 
proved. What hastened the abandonment of the strike 
more, perhaps, than anything else, was the appointment 
by President Wilson on April 13 of the Railroad Labor 
Board, provided for in the recently passed railroad law, 
and the ultimatum issued by the Managers Association. 

The situation became clearer owing to the statements 
made by those qualified to speak. All the Brotherhood 
heads have explicitly denied the charge that they were 
secretly conniving at the movement. Mr. W. S. Carter, 
President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers, made the following statement: 


The Railroad 
Strike 


The present strike of men engaged in switching service was 
originated in Chicago, being a new organization which has for 
its purpose the destruction of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union, and in its inception had 
nothing to do with wage questions, but was a demand for the 
reinstatement of the leader’ of this opposition organization. 
After this strike was instituted for this purpose, the leaders of 
the new organization then injected the wage question for the 
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sole purpose of deceiving the yardmen throughout the United 
States and promoted the “One Big Union” idea. There can 
be no settlement of the pending wage question while this illegal 
action continues. 

The other Brotherhood chiefs have put themselves on 
record in practically the same sense. These statements 
had their effect on the strikers’ attitude, who seem to 
have labored under misconceptions of the Brotherhoods’ 
position. 

Another agency’s secret machinations were unmasked 
by Mr. Palmer. The strikers were influenced, according 
to the Attorney-General of the United States, by organ- 
ized agitation on the part of I. W. W. Mr. Palmer said: 

The strike is the largest and latest manifestation of the 
working out of the program of the International Communist 
party, whose purpose is to capture the political and. economic 
power, to overthrow the Government and to establish a dictator- 
ship on the part of what they call the proletariat, and transport 
to this country the exact chaotic condition that exists in Russia. 


This explanation of the strike, however, was emphat- 
ically denied by representatives of the United Railway 
Workers of America, as the new outlaw organization is 
called. In an official statement given to the press, the 
reason assigned for the strike was the fact that repeated 
delays in remedying the situation, due to the men’s ac- 
quiesence in the President’s request that they postpone 
action, the failure of the National Industrial Conference 
to find a solution, the refusal of the Railroad Administra- 
tor to redress their wrongs, and finally the postponement 
of the appointment of the Railroad Labor Board, “ left 
the men without a court of appeal.” 


These delays led the railway men to despair of obtaining relief. 
When no other way of bringing their case to the attention of the 
Government existed, they stopped work. Now that the Railroad 
Labor Board has been appointed, we desire to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity provided by it for a consideration of our 
grievances in accordance with the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion act. 


A further statement in the same sense was made by the 
chairman of the publicity committee of the eastern sec- 
tion of enginemen and firemen: 


The enginemen and firemen in this district will not return to 
work, irrespective of whatever action has been or may be taken 
by railway employees elsewhere, until certain conditions have 
been met. These conditions are simply and solely that they re- 
ceive a definite guarantee that their wages will be increased 
sufficiently to enable them to meet the increased cost of living so 
they can maintain themselves and their families decently and in 
comfort. They do not care whether such guarantee comes from 
the Railroad Wage Board or the railroad managers.. 

They feel that their Brotherhood chiefs have been misled for 
two years by promises on the part of the railroads which have 
not been kept. This walkout was the result of economic pressure, 
which caused some of the men to quit work as individuals, and 
instantly the movement became general and spontaneous. They 
defy any one to prove that there has been any I. W. W.-ism, 
communism, or any others ism, behind their movement. That 
they went over the heads of their Brotherhood chiefs was sim- 
ply a case of bread and butter and shoes and stockings. They 
and their wives and children could not exist any longer on 
promises that were not kept. 


Matters were brought to a crisis on April 16 by the pub- 
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lication of the following notice to the strikers and to the 
officers of the Brotherhoods. It was given to the press by 
the General Managers’ Association of New York: 

Gentlemen: In order that you may be fully informed of the 
action of this association, I quote below resolution unanimously 
adopted at the meeting today: 

Resolved, That the representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and Order of 
Railway Conductors, are hereby notified that the railroads look 
to them to bring their men back to work, and have consequently 
given them until Saturday at 12 o’clock noon, April 17, to have 
their men report for work, after which time the railroads will 
themselves open their books for a period of twenty-four hours, 
ending Sunday at 12 o'clock noon, for such men as register 
during that period and who are acceptable, who will be taken 
back into the service, retaining their roster rights. 

In any event, the railroads retain the right to refuse to rein- 
state or re-employ certain employees who have shown during 
the period of trouble by violence, seditious utterance, intimida- 
tion, or other well-defined means, an unfitness for further rail- 
road service. 

The Railroad Labor Board, appointed by the President 
on April 18, and confirmed by the Senate on April 15, held 
its first meeting on April 17. It is empowered to deal 
with the disputes which involve approximately 2,000,000 


men. 


Guatemala.—According to reports received at the 
State Department in Washington from Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, President Estrada Cabrera and his army 
surrendered to the Unionist forces 
on April 16. The revolutionary 
troops were under the command of 
General Carlos Herrera. Seeing himself surrounded by 
the forces of Herrera at La Palma, Cabrera agreed to sur- 
render to his rival, the latter guaranteeing his personal 
safety as well as the retention of all the property legally 
obtained by him. The capitulation of the former dictator 
followed intermittent fighting which started on April 9, 
when Cabrera, well equipped with arms and men, was in 
possession of the stronghold of San José and Matamores 
and entrenched in a favorable strategic position at La 
Palma, south by east of Guatemala City. The revolution- 
ists in the beginning of the rising against the Cabrera Gov- 
ernment lacked arms and munitions but seized some 
small quantities in the capital, and day by day saw their 
ranks and their resources increased as the greater part 
of the country rallied gradually to their support. 

Cabrera and his forces made desperate efforts to re- 
capture Guatemala City, but all their attempts were 
beaten off after a series of street skirmishes in the su- 
burbs. The Herrera forces surrounded Fort San José 
and compelled its surrender on April 12, the revolution- 
ists driving a wedge between Matamores and La Palma 
and gradually ‘surrounding the latter place. The loss 
of life among the military combatants was not heavy, but 
in the bombardment of Guatemala City by the Cabrera 
forces, the casualties among the civilians are reported 
to have been considerable. American sailors are guard- 


The Fall of 
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ing the American Legion and the Consulate in the 
capital. A new government was announced on April 18, 
with Carlos Herrera as President and Louis P. Aguirre 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The fallen President of Guatemala, Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera is one of the most extraordinary men produced 
by Latin America. He has maintained himself in power 
for the last twenty-two years, in spite of innumerable 
plots to depose him and attempts to assassinate him. 
After the murder of President Barrios in 1898 he prac- 
tically forced himself upon the people of Guatemala, and 
has since that moment ruled with an iron hand. The 
only Latin American dictators whose tenure of office 
surpasses his are Porfirio Diaz of Mexico and Dr. 
Francia of Paraguay. Diaz ruled over Mexico unin- 
terruptedly from 1884 to I911, twenty-seven years. 
Francia was absolute ruler over Paraguay from 1814 to 
his death in 1840, twenty-six years. The general verdict 
on the Government of the fallen President is that it was 
ruthless and despotic, absolutely regardless of the civil 
and religious rights of the people, although his defenders 
maintain that he improved their material welfare. 


Ireland.—The week’s record in Ireland is about the 
same as usual. On April 11 cable dispatches announced 
that the British authorities were determined to allow 
the Irish hunger-strikers in Mountjoy 
to starve to death. Twenty thousand 
people gathered around the prison 
and were faced by tanks and guns. At that time the 
Mayor and High Sheriff of Dublin asked for an inter- 
view with Lord French. The request was refused by 
wire in these words: ‘“ The Lord Lieutenant will not 
see the Lord Mayor or the High Sheriff.” A general 
strike was then ordered and all Ireland, except the Orange 
corner, protested against the brutality of the Govern- 
ment. Unionists, Sinn Feiners, Home Rulers, Catholics 
and Protestants stood shoulder to shoulder, and the strike 
progressed effectively. It swept from Dublin to Cork, 
Limerick, Wexford, Galway and on through the provin- 
cial cities and towns. Post offices were closed, so too were 
most of the telegraph offices, theaters, music halls and 
shops. This was Tuesday, April 13, and on that day 
Bonar Law declared in the House of Commons that the 
Government would not change its attitude. His words 
were 


Murder and 
Starvation 


Already there was a distinction in treatment between convicted 
and unconvicted prisoners. Beyond that the Government would 
not go. There is no possibility of a change in the attitude of the 
Government. We have counted the cost. 

At this Lord Robert Cecil asked McLean, tne Labor 
whip, for a remedy. Self-determination, was the answer. 
An Irish republic? queried Cecil: Yes, if they want it, 
came the retort. So Tuesday closed, and on Wednesday, 
April 14, the prisoners were released, and the strike 
ceased. Very early the next morning, shortly after mid- 
night, in fact, the British dragnet was again cast out, 
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and within a short time 170 men were taken in Dublin 
alone. Soldiers and police broke into houses and dragged 
people from bed to prison, in the usual brutal fashion 
of frantic tyrants. An example of the methods employed 
is seen in the following incident. Dr. Maughran of 
Dublin was awakened at three o’clock in the morning, to 
find an officer, a soldier, with a fixed bayonet, and a 
constable standing over him. Expostulations were met 
by the reply: “This is the number we got.” It has 
transpired that soldiers and constables are acting on 
information contained in anonymous letters, and as a 
consequence no one is safe, probably on the British inter- 
pretation of the principle that “ small nations must have 
the right to live their own lives.” Meantime the cor- 
oner’s jury that investigated the death of the Lord Mayor 
of Cork has rendered this verdict 

We find that the late Alderman Thomas MacCurtain, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, died from shock and hemorrhage caused by 
bullet wounds; that he was wilfully murdered under circum- 
stances of the most callous brutality; that the murder was or- 
ganized and carried out by the Royal Irish Constabulary, offi- 
cially directed by the British government, and we return a verdict 
of wilful murder against David Lloyd George, Prime Minister 
of England; Lord French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Ian 
Macpherson, late Chief Secretary for Ireland; Acting Inspector 
General Smith of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Divisional In- 
spector Clayton of the Royal Irish Constabulary, District In- 
spector Swanzy and some unknown members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 
All this has made Irish desire for liberty stronger, as 
may be seen from these representative words of the dis- 
tinguished Professor Stokley: “ The Irish will get lib- 
erty this time.” 


Mexico.—Part XI of the Fall findings contains noth- 
ing that has not already been made known to readers 
of America. The sinister actions of Lind are again 
mentioned (p. 1671). Mr. C. Oscar 
Ford, a Methodist preacher, describes 
the progress of Protestantism (pp. 
1683, 1684). Miss Wetherell, an American lady, tells 
how a party of fugitives were marooned at Soledad, on 
the desert, without food or water, until rescued by an 
Englishman, Captain Tweeby of the Essex, who pre- 
tended that the 200 people in the stranded group were 
British, and thus got permission from General Maas to 
send them away (pp. 1693, 1694). Miss Wetherell also 
describes Lincoln Steffens’ skilful propaganda in favor 
of Carranza, dwelling on a clever but dishonest lecture 
she heard in Washington (p. 1701). Mr. Horton of 
Okla. asserts that the Mexicans consider President 
Wilson a “ bluff” (p. 1727). Mr. Conger, a Presby- 
terian minister stationed in Mexico City, testifies that 
Americans bought loot from houses of wealthy Mexicans. 
“An ordinary soldier,” he further says, “would fre- 
quently peddle silk altar cloths and ecclesiastical drap- 
eries about the streets” (pp. 1736, 1737). An interest- 
ing item concerning such matters reads, 


Fall Findings 
XI 


There was an instance far more definite than that. When the 
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Church of Santa Brigida and the adjoining convent school were 
looted, which was down in the very center of the city, a number 
of people beat off the looters at first. Obregon sent a detach- 
ment of Yaquis who beat off the beaters and protected the 
looters. I did not see the beginning of that, but I was on the 
scene while the Yaquis were on guard and the looting was being 
carried on. I saw the articles being brought out from the 
school and afterwards visited the school and church. The 
church was very badly wrecked in the interior and the school 
was stripped; even the molding was taken away and the wood- 
work from the stairs. (p. 1739.) 

Mr. Carothers of Rochester tells of an interesting in- 
terview between Villa and a Japanese officer who told the 
Mexican bandit that Japan was preparing to make war 
on the United States. Villa declared he was a friend of 
this country and would place his forces at our disposal 
(p. 1777). A further item of interest concerns a letter 
of Garza to Arredondo, then at the Mexican embassy, in 
Washington, asking him to take on as an employee the 
American collector of customs at Brownsville. This 
letter, which was intercepted by Villa, relates that the 
American in question had already helped the Carranzistas 
and would be of further service on account of his great 
influence with Attorney General Gregory and Postmaster 
Burleson (p. 1779). 

That there has been a new and serious uprising in Mex- 
ico is now beyond question. Senora and Michoacan have 
split from Carranza, and have put an army into the field. 
At least one stiff battle has been 
fought and won by the rebels. They 
have already invaded the neighboring 
State of Sinaloa. Carranza is sending additional troops to 
quell the disturbance, and is desirous of moving soldiers 
through Texas in order to attack the “ Republic of So-' 
nora,” from the north. Henry Lane Wilson, former 
American Ambassador to Mexico, calls the revolt the 
normal preparation for a Mexican presidential election. 
He declares that the trouble is due to Obregon’s candi- 
dacy on an anti-Carranza platform. He then pays his 
usual tribute to President Wilson as the source of Mex- 
ico’s woes, and sums up the result of the recognition of 
Carranza as follows: 

Six hundred and sixty-five American citizens have been killed 
in Mexico and in no case has a single murderer been brought to 
justice; 300,000 Mexicans have been killed and 1,000,000 more 
have died of starvation; $100,000,000 left in the treasury by Diaz 
have disappeared and there is to-day a deficit of $350,000,000; 
3,600 churches have been desecrated, 1,500 clergymen have been 
expelled from the country, and 364 religious institutions, many 
housing women, have been desecrated under circumstances unfit 
for print. 

At the present time we have 80,000 American troops .on the 
border, costing the people of the United States $100,000,000 a 
year. This would have been unnecessary at the time of Madero, 
but is now rendered absolutely necessary under the policy which 
keeps Carranza in office, rather than admit that the policy was 


The Mexican 


Revolt 


a mistake. 

The dance of death is still at high speed in the unfortu- 
nate country, and this American administration is largely, 
if not wholly, responsible for the unspeakable conditions 
that obtain. 
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A Silent Revolution in England 


A. HILtiarp ATTERIDGE 


wide sweeping changes have taken place with 

such a resounding crash, that the downfall of the 
old order of things was plain to everyone. But other 
changes are coming so gradually that men hardly notice 
their beginnings. Few realize the significance of one of 
these great movements now in progress in England and 
Scotland. For the last twelve months its record can be 
traced in the advertisements of the London newspapers. 
A year ago the announcements of the sale of historic 
estates, country houses, groups of farms, deer forests 
and the like began to fill a larger and larger space, until 
at last came the day when a whole page of the London 
Times was filled with a closely printed catalogue of the 
landed possessions that had belonged to a famous Scot- 
tish house for centuries,—lands that might make up a 
small principality—now offered piecemeal to the highest 
bidder “in lots to suit purchasers.” At the same time 
that country estates are coming into the market, town 
and city properties belonging to the old families are also 
offered for sale. 

There is, in fact, a silent revolution in progress in 
British landholding. It was referred to in the King’s 
speech at the opening of Parliament, in these words: 
“ Uneasiness has been caused by the unprecedented sale 
of landed property since the war.” 

The conditions of landed property in Britain have long 
been somewhat peculiar. The supply of land is limited, 
and the population out of all proportion to its extent. 
Great Britain (England, Wales and Scotland) is about 
two-fifths of the size of the state of California, and its 
land, including mountain, heath and forest, totals just 
50,250,000 acres (there are 640 acres in a square mile). 
The following table shows how much of this was avail- 
able for various uses in the normal times before the 


O« Europe is in a state of flux and change. Some 


war. The figures are, round numbers, omitting details 
below the thousand acres: 

1914 England Wales Scotland 
eee 32,389,000 4,759,000 19,070,000 
pS OO eee en ee 10,306,000 692,000 3,295,000 
Permanent pasture.......... 14,061,000 2,055,000 1,491,000 
Woods and plantations...... 1,697,000 187,000 852,000 
Mountain and heath} 2,448,000 1,333,000 —-9,148,000 


with rough grazing 

The population was 41,250,000 at the census of 1911, 
but only 1,500,000 at most were engaged in agricultural 
work. There was neither land nor labor enough to feed 
the mass of the population engaged in industry and trade. 
Britain had to be fed largely from overseas, and before 
the war the competition of cheap food imports made the 
British farmer’s problems rather difficult to solve. If he 
grew wheat he had to market it amid the flood of wheat 
pouring over the quays from newer lands; and if he 


raised stock he had to compete with packing factories, 
cold storage and all the devices that made the vast herds 
of wide pampas and prairies competitors with the stock 
raised on his little paddocks and meadows at home. In 
pre-war days the farmer could make a living, but he 
could not often make a fortune, and fortune hunting is 
the modern fashion. 

In the immediate past there were numbers of men 
who held land in England, not to make money out of it, 
but to spend money on it. The “old families” held 
their lands as part of their inherited status, and men who 
made fortunes in business bought land in order to enter 
the circle of “ county families’ and establish a position 
for their children. Land holding was one of the factors 
of social rank. A landowner soon found himself a mag- 
istrate or a deputy-lieutenant of his county. The country 
house was the center for holiday and week-end gather- 
ings of friends. In the season there was shooting over 
game preserves, and hunting, which in England means 
riding across country after a fox and a pack of hounds. 
This country house life was a normal part of the social 
program for a wealthy Englishman. He might make 
some money out of well-let farms or land managed for 
him by his farm bailiff or land steward, but for many 
this revenue merely helped to pay part of the expenses 
of the country life. 

The great landowners have long been a limited circle, 
but in the aggregate they held a large part of the avail- 
able acres. Ten years ago, in the pleasant times before 
the war, storms began to shake social arrangements to 
pieces ; official returns of land-ownership showed that of 
the 37,000,000 acres of England and Wales, 5,730,000 
acres or about one-seventh of the whole, were held by 
400 peers and peeresses, that is, by less than one ten- 
thousandth of the total population; 8,500,000 acres were 
held by some 1,300 owners of large estates ; and 4,250,000 
in holdings averaging about 1,600 acres each, were the 
property of some 2,600 country gentlemen. Thus about 
half the land of England and Wales—18,500,000 out of 
37,000,000 acres—was owned by a group of some 4,300 
landlords. As to town property it may be noted that 
more than half of the most valuable land and house 
property in London belongs to about a score of wealthy 
landlords. 

One often hears talk about the great landed estates 
in Britain being “ relics of feudalism.” This is a tradi- 
tional piece of fiction. In the much misunderstood and 
maligned Middle Ages, landed property, in the sense of 
absolute personal possession, had not yet come into 
existence. The modern idea of property in land is the 
result of a long evolution, somewhat difficult to realize 
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by those who live in a new country like the United States, 
where land was first parceled out among owners after 
the law of landed property had crystalized into its 
strictly personal form. In old Catholic days in England, 
as in Western Europe generally, the theory that all land 
belonged to the community was a reality. For the in- 
dividual there could be at most a perpetual right of use 
of the land, subject to clearly defined obligations to the 
community. All lands were thus held as a public trust. 
Holders of Church lands had to provide for the expenses 
of public worship, education, poor relief and the like. 
In common with lay holders, like the baron, the 
churchmen had also to keep local roads and bridges in 
order, and furnish from their tenants a contingent to 
the feudal levy. On the barons fell the chief cost of 
national defense, local government, the administration 
of justice, and other charges now met by the taxpayer. 

Much land was held in common round every village and 
town, some part of it assigned for individual use, most 
of it annually divided up for tillage and pasture. Com- 
mon pasture and forest rights enabled even the laborer 
to keep some cattle and have a free supply of fuel. The 
later Middle Ages saw the gradual change beginning 
from mere right of- use to personal possession. The 
pillage of the “ Reformation,” really a revolution, added 
most of the Church lands to the great lay estates. Later 
on the widespread destruction of common rights by a 
series of “Enclosure acts” deprived the cotter and 
laborer of his land, and gave it to the local landlords. 
Meanwhile the nobles and the squires had succeeded in 
transferring to the tax-paying public the duty of provid- 
ing for public services, that had once been an obligation 
of the landholders. Very few of the titled families of 
England can trace their possession of titles or land back 
to the period before the Reformation. Only one English 
title, that of the Catholic Dukes of Norfolk, dates back 
to the fifteenth century. “ Burke’s Peerage,” the semi- 
official record of the House of Lords, is full of genealo- 
gies that serious historians count as transparent fictions. 

For instance, the Russells, whose head is the Duke 
of Bedford, claim a descent of 2,000 years, through the 
house of Rollo, Duke of Normandy, back to Thor and 
Wodin. It is a fiction. The Russells belonged to the 
small gentry in the Middle Ages and their rise to power 
and wealth began when John Russell, squire of Cheneys, 
became a useful servant of Henry VIII and was re- 
warded with a barony and the abbey lands of Woburn 
and Tavistock. The Cecils descend from Richard 
Burghley, a London lawyer who worked for Henry VIII, 
and got his share of the abbey lands. He was a Prot- 
estant under Edward VI, a Catholic under Mary, and 
a Protestant again under Elizabeth. His son was her 
minister, Lord Burghley, and two sons of his lordship 
were the first Earls of Exeter and Salisbury. The new 
nobility indeed had its rise under Henry VIII, and it 
was in his reign that personal property in land received 
its final recognition by a law permitting the land owner 
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to divide his estates by will. In the case of the nobles 
and the great houses this power was long limited by 
the laws of entail, that kept at least the main part of 
an estate intact for the direct heir, laws modified almost 
to extinction in modern times. We may say that the 
system of landed property evolved by the sixteenth cen- 
tury made a small landed and titled class for nearly 300 
years the rulers of England. As constitutional govern- 
ment developed it was shaped in their interests. They 
formed the House of Lords, and until the reform of 
1832 they practically nominated most of the members of 
the House of Commons. Every public office and em- 
ployment was at their disposal. This ruling class was 
made up of a very few representatives of the older 
nobility, a solid body of the new Tudor nobility that had 
grown rich on the plunder of the Church, and a smaller 
number of peerages dating from Stuart and early Han- 
overian times with titles bestowed for eminence in war, 
law and politics. The eighteenth century saw peerages 
bestowed on new men who had made fortunes in India 
or in trade and commerce at home. The days were pass- 
ing away when a sharp line divided the landed and noble 
classes from the traders, shopkeepers and manufacturers. 

The growth of the factory system of organized produc- 
tion, the new extensions of British commerce, in the last 
years of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries, added continually fresh recruits to the new 
rich class. Men who made business fortunes bought land. 
Landed property and money made a rise to the peerage 
open to those who ambitioned it, and men of the older 
nobility were glad enough to “marry money,” even if 
it were made in the hitherto despised career of trade. 

During this transition period there was another great 
change in English rural life. The exodus of the peas- 
antry from the fields to the towns had begun. The rural 
laborer was discovering that he might make more money 
in the new factories, if he became a street-dweller. The 
movement was accelerated by the grasping series of en- 
closures that transferred common lands to the great 
proprietors, and deprived the cottager of the best part 
of his livelihood. The stern enforcement of the game 
preservation laws was another factor in forcing the peas- 
ant into the towns. In Scotland the landlords’ desire 
for wide sporting domains led to actual clearances of 
great tracts of country. A large part of the Highlands 
was turned into deer forests and rough grazing ground. 
In forty years 1,500,000 acres went out of cultivation in 
Scotland. Mountain valleys and glens that had raised 
whole regiments for the wars with Napoleon were left 
almost uninhabited. 

During these wars at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century farming had been a paying business, and after 
the war for some years the price of corn was kept up 
by protective duties in the interest of the landlord and 
the farmer. But with the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
and the development of imports to feed the growing in- 
dustrial population of the towns, profitable farming be- 
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came a more difficult business. In the second half of 
the nineteenth century, with the increase of imports of 
cheap corn from the new wheat-producing areas beyond 
seas, the change of conditions became very marked. In 
the twenty years from 1874 to 1894 the price of wheat 
fell fifty per cent, and some 3,000,000 acres of English 
land were converted from arable to pasture. Dairy 
farming and the raising of cattle for the meat market 
required fewer hands than tillage, and meant a lower 
wage bill and a better chance of profit. The growing 
of fruit and vegetables within easy reach of cities and 
large towns was still profitable. But the “good old 
times ” were gone for the farmer, and when men who 
had made money bought land, it was seldom as a mere 
business speculation in the agricultural sense. Deer 
forests, sporting estates, fine country houses, fetched good 
prices when they came into the market and let at good 
rents. Land was of rising value if bought for develop- 
ment as a building estate near a large town. But all this 
meant that the country was living not so much on what 
it produced, as on the prosperity of the townsfolk. More 
and more of the national food supply came not from the 
nation’s land but over the quays of its ports. Many a 
landowner found that he had to keep his country estate 
going on the profits of his business, or if he tried to make 
it pay its own way he had to be content with a return of 
about two per cent on his capital. 

The Great War brought for a while prosperity to the 
landowners and the farmers but under conditions that 
could not outlast it, unless the huge town population were 
to be penalized by protective restrictions on imports that 
would tax the people’s food for the sake of the farmer 
and the landlord. During the war reduced imports of 
food, higher prices for farm produce, organized govern- 
ment aid including subsidies, gave the farmer a higher 
income and raised the wages of the field laborer. But with 
peace this artificial prosperity is in danger. There is a 
menace for the farmer in the return to normal conditions. 

There is further difficulty in the fact that wages are 
permanently fixed at a level that only war conditions 
made possible. The great landowners obviously do not 
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like the outlook, and there is also the possibility of new 
complications arising before long out of a movement for 
land nationalization or the higher taxation of land values. 
They are turning their estates into money as quickly as 
possible. They can now get much better prices than they 
can hope fora few years hence. For there are two great 
classes of possible buyers now ready to purchase from 
them. (1) There are the new rich who have made money 
out of war contracts, the rise in shipping, and other 
methods of profiteering and who are now anxious to se- 
cure the respectable position of landowners, and (2) 
there are the farmers themselves who have made money 
during the war, and are ready to buy the farms they have 
so far rented, rather than risk their passing into other 
hands. The desire of the new rich to pose as men with 
big country houses and landed estates, and the traditional 
land-hunger of the farming class provide the market. 
The former owners who understand that landholding is 
not a profitable business, and who have been hard hit by 
rising taxation and are doubtful about the future of the 
country, are eager to sell while buyers are to be found 
and prices rule high. That the present land valuation is 
only temporary is shown by many indications. One of 
the most important of these is the fact that banks are 
refusing to advance on mortgage of land anything like 
the proportion of the nominal value that they would 
have readily granted before the war. The land of Eng- 
land is changing hands, but the change is being carried 
through under conditions that suggest that greater 
changes are close at hand. No wonder that in the King’s 
speech the Ministry describe the situation as one that 
must be viewed with “uneasiness.” Legislation is fore- 
shadowed that will have the object of improving the out- © 
look for the landlord and the farmer, but the time is long 
past when it was possible to tax the millions for the ad- 
vantage of a relatively small class of landowners. Those 
who are buying land in England now are probably mak- 
ing very doubtful bargains. Some of those who have 
sold it are looking far ahead and investing their money 
in the new lands beyond the seas, where they hope for 
safe returns on their investments. 


‘Business is Business’’ 


J. C. WatsH 
Sometime Correspondent for “ America” at the Peace Conference 


LTHOUGH every effort was made to conceal the 
fact, the one occasion upon which respect was 
shown for the Germans during the Peace Con- 

ference was when Herr Brockdorf-Rantzau remained 
seated when replying to the speech in which the first draft 
of the peace terms was handed to him. Up to that time 
the uppermost sentiment in regard to the Germans was 
a reflection of the contempt freely shown by the British 
naval officers who had received the surrender of the 


German navy. They were amazed to see the ships come 
on. They felt sure they would be sunk before they were 
surrendered, and they regarded the failure of the Ger- 
man officers to sink the ships as unworthy of their calling. 
Just why the Germans reserved this action until the day 
the ships were scuttled in Scapa Flow has not yet been 
wholly explained. It will probably be found that the 
German understanding of the armistice and the peace 
terms was not that of the newspaper-reading public. At 
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least it can be said that they remained in charge until 
the choice between sinking and surrender could no lon- 
ger be postponed, and that then they sank them. At any 
rate, the audacity of Brockdorf-Rantzau went far toward 
urging the contempt. His conduct was denounced in 
the open, but in private the general verdict anticipated 
the subsequent comment of D’Annunzio, “ Has this man 
an Uhlan’s lance for a backbone? ” 

The incident was symbolic. Everybody was ready to 
concede that demands were being made upon Germany 
which would have to be withdrawn afterward, because 
every one realized that Germany had not been reduced to 
that condition of permanent helplessness upon which alone 
some of the peace terms were predicated; but the lead- 
ing Allied negotiators all had their troubles at home, 
which would have been intensified if they had shown a 
disposition to yield, so, in order that the Allies might 
get their real business done it was necessary that Ger- 
many should be compelled to “sign on the dotted line,” 
leaving it to the future, when there were no more dan- 
gerous corners for the Allies to pass, to see what could he 
done about modifying the terms whose harshness was 
seen from the start to be of very doubtful advantage to 
the victors themselves. It was freely conceded that Ger- 
many could not, if rendered industrially and commer- 
cially impotent, pay the enormous sums demanded of her. 
The all-sufficient answer was that Lloyd George, Clem- 
enceau and Orlando did not dare to argue with their 
Parliaments about such matters when every day a score 
of other controversies threatened the security of their 
positions at home. They might be wrong in claiming that 
Germany could be forced to meet this, that or the other 
demand, but the proof would only be producible in the 
future and, as their own security was an affair of the 
instant present, the future must be left to take care of 
itself, and meanwhile Germany must bear the humilia- 
tion. The Germans also, with the Spartacists troubling 
from within and the blockade troubling from without, 
had their own good reasons for transferring parts of the 
argument to the future, so, after they had drawn all the 
concessions they could from Herr Brockdorf’s display 
of firmness, they quietly displaced him and sent others to 
sign the treaty. 

Now the time has come to begin to reconsider. The 
demand for the Kaiser’s head has been dropped. The 
arrangements for his trial have been discontinued. The 
demand upon Holland for his person has not been pressed. 
Now, also, being ready for the resumption of business, 
England is prepared to reopen consideration of the wis- 
dom of the financial exactions which a year ago it was 
impolite to discuss. The reopening of the avenues of 
trade east of the Rhine is seen to be of more vital conse- 
quences to English well-being than the payment by 
Germany of France’s war outlays. Hence it is that Mr. 
Keynes’ book, “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” advocating a reversal of last year’s decision, 
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ranks as a best-seller. The day to concede to Germany 
the status to which her strength at the time of the armis- 
tice entitled her, is coming, if it has not already come. 
Mr. Keynes is only stating what was stated a hundred 
times in Paris. The difference is that there is no major 
reason why the facts should not be faced. 

We may pass over the special pleading by which the 
author attempts to prove that responsibility for the false 
situation rests upon President Wilson. That eminent 
person is now blamed for everything with which any one 
chooses to find fault. It was his misfortune that he did 
not secure acceptance for his ideals, but it is unjust to 
insinuate that he did not make a good fight for them and 
merely impertinent to insinuate that he was lacking in 
intelligence. He fought against imperialist selfishness, but 
those with whom he sat were firmly leagued against him. 
Had they not long before agreed upon the division of 
the spoils, and were they now going to risk loss of their 
several shares by any breach of solidarity? Not they. 
They outnumbered him and outtraded him, it is true, 
they even deceived him, broke faith with him, staved 
off the exercise of his potential for harm, took advantage 
of his desire to do something for the world’s permanent 
good, flattered him, intrigued against him, deferred to 
him, “ bluffed ” him, and in the long run had their way 
against him, but they had to fight for their victories every 
step of the way. 

The upshot of it is that, having had their way, they 
are now ready to confess that Europe is bankrupt, and 
that Germany, as deep in bankruptcy as any, cannot be 
counted upon to restore the others to solvency. Worse, 
even as an insolvent trader, Germany is in a preferred 
position in relation to Russia and perhaps to South- 
Eastern Europe. If exchange of products with countries 
east of the Rhine must revert to the processes of barter, 
Germany is in a better position than England, France, 
or Italy to inaugurate that system. Telling all the truth 
is expected even of expert witnesses, and Mr. Keynes 
does not tell all the truth. One would never guess from 
his book that the enlargement of Western imperial systems 
had anything to do with producing the situation which 
he prefers to attribute to Mr. Wilson’s alleged helplessness 
in presence of Mr. Lloyd George, who, it seems, has six 
or seven extra senses not known to the man who is 
represented as having emerged from his professorship 
with his faculties atrophied and who is weighed with 
the further handicap of a Presbyterian mind. 

There remains to be faced, however, the fact that 
Europe has been bankrupted by the war and that the 
peace itself affords only one hope of rehabilitation. Ger- 
many cannot pay Europe’s war bills. Therefore, a way 
must be found to set flowing again the currents of trade, 
and also an inducement must be found strong enough to 
persuade France to part with the “ Carthaginian peace” 
which M. Clemenceau “‘ bamboozled” Mr. Wilson into 
giving him. Otherwise, Mr. Keynes tells us, “the war 
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will have ended with the intolerable result of the Allies 
paying indemnities to one another instead of receiving 
them from the enemy.” 

This awkward relation Mr. Keynes explains by figures. 
England owes the United States four thousand five hun- 
dred million dollars. France owes England and the 
United States five thousand three hundred millions. Italy 
owes the same creditors four thousand millions. England 
has a bill against Russia, which looks very like a bad debt, 
of three thousand millions. Germany cannot wipe out 
these debts by paying them out of the profits of trade 
from which she has been forcibly debarred. Therefore, 
the victorious Allies face certain ruin, unless— 

Unless the United States, by forgiving them all their 
debts re-establishes their solvency, leaving Germany alone 
under the handicap of a gigantic war debt. Mr. Keynes, 
who offers us, in the earlier chapters of his book, a pains- 
taking study of the art by which M. Clemenceau bam- 
boozled Mr. Wilson, says the solution of the difficulty 
is to be found in “an act of generosity for which Europe 
can fairly ask,” and he finds, after a careful survey of the 
possible recourses, that “ It is from the United States that 
the proposal asks generosity.” One cannot quarrel with his 
choice of the word. What he proposes is that the United 
States give bankrupt Allied Europe a quittance for debts 
contracted to the amount of ten thousand million dollars: 
England, being let off repayment of the four thousand odd 
millions she owes the United States, would give quittance 
in turn to Italy, France and the rest. France and Italy, 
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thus relieved of nearly ten thousand millions of debt be- 
tween them, would be ready to rebuild their fortunes. 
Outside the three thousand millions wasted in Russia, 
England would be out of pocket about two thousand 
millions. Thus, by a single “act of generosity ” the United 
States would relieve England, France and Italy of their 
war debts, restore them to solvency, and so establish their 
credit as to enable them to borrow thousands of millions 
more in the United States, where, Mr. Keynes says, such 
sums, which are vitally necessary, can alone be found. 
The first operation is to cost the United States ten 
thousand millions, on which we shall pay the interest our- 
selves, on the subsequent borrowings we shall collect the 
interest from our associates. 

All in all, having in mind the high favor with which 
Mr. Keynes’ thesis has been received, he must be con- 
sidered to have been very fortunate in his opportunities at 
Paris. He is evidently profoundly conscious of the possi- 
bilities opened up by the success of M. Clemenceau, type 
of the polished European, in bamboozling Mr. Wilson, 
type of the theological, non-intellectual, socially unde- 
veloped American. Perhaps he may even suspect that 
some of this bamboozling may have to be resorted to in the 
process of obtaining from the Americans that “act of 
generosity ” by which all the war costs of the victorious 
imperialists could be lifted from their shoulders to ours, 
and all their peace troubles be desolved into thin air, at a 
trifling cost to us of ten thousand millions of dollars, and 
interest. 


Switzerland and the League of Nations 


A. J. MuUENCH 


HE Swiss people, otherwise so stolid and unper- 
turbed, are caught in the turmoil of great excite- 


ment. Within the next weeks they must decide 
whether or not they will give their adhesion to the League 
of Nations. According to their constitutional law the 
people themselves must decide by vote the yes or no of 
this momentous question. For Switzerland it is of special 
importance in as far as it occupied hitherto a most pecu- 
liar position among European nations. Its decision will 
definitely mark the parting of the ways for its future 
international policies. 

November 21 of last year, the Swiss Federal Council 
declared its adhesion to the League of Nations. At that 
time, however, the vote was taken with the double reser- 
vation, first, that Switzerland would await the decision 
of the United States and, secondly, that, in conformity 
with the Constitution, the question would be referred to 
the direct vote of the Swiss people. Otherwise the vote 
of the Federal Council would not be considered definitely 
binding. In a memorandum dated December 6, 1919, a 
declaration to this effect was sent to all the signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles, as also to all the nations in- 
vited to join the League of Nations. The Supreme 


Council at Paris answered this memorandum with a note 
of January 2, 1920, which threw consternation into the 
camp of those favoring the League of Nations. The 
note declared rather brusquely that the first article of 
the pact required that adhesion be given to the League 
sans aucune réserve, without any reservation; that the 
Swiss people must decide within two months after the 
ratification of the treaty, according to the stipulations 
of the same article of the pact, whether or not they would 
join the League; and finally that the Supreme Council 
reserves for itself the interpretation of the doctrine of 
the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, in harmony with 
the letter and the spirit of the pact. 

This answer fell like a bomb among the Swiss people. 
The agitation was at high tide. On the streets, in the 
cafes, everywhere groups of men were to be seen ex- 
citedly discussing the points of the answer. Newspaper 
opinion grew vehement in argument. The opponents to 
the League of Nations strutted about with the triumphant 
air of the “I-told-you-so.” Their argument, that the 
big powers will care little for the voice of the small na- 
tions seemed to be confirmed. Now, there was reason 
for this excitement. -In the first place the Helvetic Con- 
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stitution is as sacred to a Swiss as his own home. This 
requires that the League question be referred to the 
people for a decisive vote. It was impossible to do this 
within two months’ time, as the Supreme Council at 
Paris demanded, because the Federal Council would have 
to reconsider its vote of November which was given on 
the condition that the United States would join the 
League ; this evidently would consume at least two weeks, 
if not more, of time. Then both sides were anxious to 
bring their arguments, respectively for and against the 
League, before the people; this also required consider- 
able time. The consternation was great; and greater still 
the chagrin that their so highly cherished doctrine of 
perpetual neutrality, of which they had always been the 
sole interpreters, should be interpreted as to its historical 
contents by a body of men who knew so little of the real 
Swiss spirit and all its traditions, the Supreme Council 
at Paris. Mute chagrin gave way to outbursts of angered 
determination, culminating in the declaration “ Swiss 
neutrality will not be sacrificed for the dubious solidarity 
of a dubious League.” On this point there was a united 
front; no thought of division. 

One must understand the historical sacredness of this 
doctrine of perpetual neutrality to understand this united 
determination not to let strangers dispose of it as they 
might will. It is a doctrine older by many centuries than 
the Monroe Doctrine of the American people. The Swiss 
have fought wars to maintain the inviolability of their 
doctrine. As early as 1307, when the first Swiss con- 
federates met on the Riitli to pledge each other fidelity 
until death, the idea of neutrality was born. “ Mountain 
air makes free”’; the Swiss people must be free from all 
outside influence to work out their own national destinies. 
La Suisse pour les Suisses. From this date on the doc- 
trine became more and more clearly defined. With every 
succeeding century it found its defenders. In the fifteenth 
century France had to acknowledge the territorial in- 
tegrity of Switzerland; and a short time later also Aus- 
tria under Emperor Maximilian. Then came the de- 
vastating wars of the Reformation period. At this time 
both Charles V, Emperor of the German States, and 
Francis I, King of France, were obliged to reaffirm again 
the neutral position of the Swiss nation among the dif- 
ferent belligerents. In the succeeding century, the 
seventeenth, during the terrible period of the Thirty 
Years’ War, practically the only country free from the 
ravages and ruins of the war, was Switzerland; even the 
armies of Von Manteufel and Tilly could not frighten 
them from their stand, nor could the enticing proposals of 
Gustavus Adolphus, whose victorious armies were then 
sweeping through Europe, win them for his alliance— 
an alliance which would have broken the backbone of 
their now already centuries-old doctrine of neutrality. 
So also the Spanish Wars of Succession, which brought 
France and Austria into conflict in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which again threatened Switzerland with in- 
vading armies, served only to strengthen this neutrality. 
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The real test of their will to remain inflexibly strong 
on this point came at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury during the Napoleonic era. The warring nations 
tugged and pulled to get concessions from Switzerland, 
so as to obtain free passage for their troops; in each 
case the nation answered with a firm, steadfast no, and 
its armies were drawn up to defend the answer. Switzer- 
land held its ground so well that the Congress of Vienna, 
and a few months later the Treaty of Paris, November 
20, 1815, formally and definitely declared “ their recogni- 
tion of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, pledging 
therewith the maintenance and the inviolability of its ter- 
ritory.” The powers signing this document were Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia and Russia. It 
constituted for Switzerland an authentic declaration that 
its independence from all foreign influence and attack 
was guaranteed—the Monroe Doctrine of the Swiss na- 
tion. When a year later, in July, 1816, Switzerland was 
asked to join the Holy Alliance, it refused, in spite of 
pressure from all sides, with diplomatic skill scarcely 
ever equaled. Acknowledging suavely and generously 
the high ideals which actuated the promoters of the Al- 
liance to maintain peace and order in Europe, it declared 
its preference to hold aloof from all balance-of-power 
entanglements and rather to maintain its position of in- 
dependence guaranteed by the signatory powers. How 
prudently it had chosen its course later events quickly 
proved. Both the Franco-Prussian War as also the late 
World War demonstrated the wisdom of its diplomacy. 
Such in a few words is the history of Swiss perpetual 
neutrality. One can easily see why, on this point, the 
Swiss people are immobiles sicut montes patrum puorum. 

With an exciting history of several hundred years to 
strengthen their doctrine of neutrality, there is much 
reason why the Swiss people felt great concern about the 
answer of the Supreme Council at Paris, reserving to 
itself the right of interpretation of its neutrality. A dele- 
gation was at once sent to Paris to explain the mind of 
the Swiss people on this question. Nothing less than a 
guarantee of their neutrality would be satisfactory to 
them. This was clearly stated in the memorandum of 
the Swiss Federal Council to the Supreme Council at 
Paris. 

The neutrality of Switzerland must remain recognized in all 
wars, even in the actions undertaken by the League of Nations 
as defined in article 16 of the pact. The territory of Switzerland 
is and remains inviolable. It is ready for all sacrifices to de- 
fend it. This inviolability is in the interest of the League itself. 
Switzerland, therefore, cannot take part in any military action 
of the League, nor admit the passage of troops, or of any other 
military undertaking on its territory. 

This gives in compact form the sum and substance of 
its traditional doctrine. In Paris the delegation was re- 
ferred to London, since with the ratification of the treaty 
January 10, 1920, the Supreme Council of the Peace Con- 
ference no longer discussed these questions. The Su- 
preme Council of the League of Nations now deals with 
them. Before this Council the delegation argued its case, 
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and finally succeeded in getting a written guarantee that 
Swiss territory would be recognized as neutral ground 
in all military activities of the League. Furthermore, the 
time for the people’s referendum was extended to such 
reasonable limits as the Swiss Government might deem fit 
to extend them. The opponents of the League, however, 
are not satisfied with this guarantee of military neutrality. 
In case of a war, Switzerland will be obliged, according 
to the articles of the pact, to engage in economic warfare 
against the offending nation. Apart from the fact that 
this is a casus belli for the nation against whom the 
economic blockade is undertaken, thus inevitably drag- 
ging Switzerland into the war and thereby making her 
military neutrality null and void, the people of Switzer- 
land are exceedingly loath to hear of so terrible a weapon 
of warfare as the hunger blockade. Many among them 
are of the opinion that it is the most inhuman method of 
warfare ever devised. In proof they point to the thous- 
ands of children in their midst, undernourished, crippled, 
and diseased, brought to them for hospitalization from 
Germany and Austria. 

Nevertheless, however strong the forces of the opposi- 
tion are, the forces favoring the League are no less strong. 
They are convinced that accession to the League will 
strengthen the political and financial influence of Switzer- 
land in Europe, especially in view of the fact that Geneva 
has been selected as the seat of the capital of the world. 
Furthermore, they are most optimistic in their opinion, 
that Switzerland can infuse a good bit of wholesome 
blood of humanitarian ideals into the rather anemic body 
of the League. 

These two forces will finally match their strength on 
the battleground of the referendum of May 16. The 
battle promises to be an interesting one. 


A Résumé of Mexican Conditions 
ARCHBISHOP RuIz 


N a February number of America, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 

A. E. Burke, P. A., published a “Résumé of Mexican Condi- 

tions.” He therein makes the following statement: 

There ought to be no fear of this country, on the score of 
religion, provided the Church comes down to the poor people, 
as was done by the saintly friars who Christianized the land 
centuries ago. Many of the clergy have gotten away from 
the life of the people, somehow or other. Except in official 
functions they do not seem to know them at all. They must 
get back, live the people’s life and lift them up, as lovingly 
and tenderly as they did in the middle sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, under the conquistadores. The reasons for 
all this estrangement and diffidence are not far to seek. There 
is fault, if that is the proper term to use, on both sides. The 
only practical thing to do now is to repair whatever there 
is to be repaired, and get down together. Good as they were, 
these fifteenth-century methods in administration, like the 
forms which many poor old idealists lived for, have gone, 
never to return. We may get worse, never these again. 


It is pertinent to advance that the author of this résumé lacks 
every condition required to make his assertion acceptable on its 
face value, on the sole authority of the writer, for he has fallen 
into a fault common to many Americans who come to study this 
country, namely, he has spoken without sufficient study. Mgr. 
Burke has not left, Mexico City, save for a picnic at Teotihuac4n 
and a meeting held at Puebla. Most of. his acquaintances are 
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men interested in the oil business and hardly outnumber a few 
members of the American colony. A country cannot be studied 
this way, and whoever dares draw general conclusions with no 
wider knowledge scarcely deserves serious consideration. More- 
over, Mgr. Burke in the early days of his stay in Mexico was 
in contact with a few Catholics, but later entirely withdrew from 
them, passing, baggage and all, to those quite out of touch with 
Catholics. He has never communicated with any clergy, far less 
with the rural priests, as he ought to have done, for it is in the 
country that most of the poor people live. Finally, Mgr. Burke 
is a decided sympathizer with Carranza’s government which he 
tries to defend, and he keeps in perfect understanding with the 
partisans of that government. 

First assertion of Mgr. Burke: 

There ought to be no fear of this country, on the score of 
religion, provided the Church comes down to the poor people 
as was done by the saintly friars who Christianized the land 
centuries ago. 

There ought to be fear of Articles 3 and 27 of the Constitu- 
tion, on which articles the Catholic Archbishops of the United 
States uttered this judgment: 

It will be seen by these ingeniously drastic provisions that 
the whole machinery of the Church, its religious teachings, 
worship and beneficial and charitable activities are paralyzed. 
There ought to be fear of Article 130, of which the same 

Prelates said: 

It will be observed that these articles imbedded in the 
fundamental law make of those who devote their lives to 
religion, of whatever form of belief, objects of special sus- 
picion, and deprive them practically of all rights of citizen- 
ship. The purpose is plainly to extirpate from the people 
their ancient Faith. (Protest of the Catholic American Hier- 
archy, 1918). 

Indeed, the Carranza Government now affects dissimulation 
as to the enforcement of certain provisions, a double circum- 
stance accounting for this relaxation, to wit: that the provisions 
in question are not paramount and that their enforcement could 
bring about a clash as was the case in Jalisco last year. But 
as a matter of fact, Catholic schools are barred; the teaching 
of the Catholic religion in all primary schools, whether private 
or public, is forbidden by law; the ownership of school or sem- 
inary buildings is forbidden by law. With the single exception of 
the seminary of Mexico City, all the others were and still remain 
confiscated, the seminarians being thereby compelled to abide 
in houses quite inadequate for their object ; teaching communities 
or Sisterhoods cannot be established for the reason that they are 
under the ban, and the danger of proscription is always impend- 
ing; the Government allows some foreign priests to exercise 
their ministry, but it interdicts newcomers and forbids the return 
of many Mexican priests. The practice of the ministry by a for- 
eign priest depends wholely on the will of State governors, 
of city councils, and even of inferior employees. As a matter of 
fact, no foreign priests are left outside of Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz. Except in Mexico City, Puebla, Morelia and possibly 
another city, there is not a single teaching community; in the 
States of Sonora and Colima a provision is still in force, which 
restricts the number of priests to one for every 10,000 people. 
We could cite a good number of similar obstacles set on the 
path of the Catholic Church of Mexico, which are all ignored by 
Mgr. Burke. It is clear that as long as the laws adverse to 
religious liberty stand unrepealed, there will be much to be feared 
for the Catholic Church in this country. 

There ought to be fear, too, because the Government acting 
against right and law, favors the Protestant propaganda, while 
it heartily opposes Catholics. Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, a prom- 
inent member of the Federation of Protestant Churches (whose 
plans to antagonize the Catholic Church in Mexico were dis- 
closed by America) admitted that the Protestant communities 
own, and have a mind to increase, real estate. (Documents of- 
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fered by the Sub-Committee of the American Senate.) Interpel- 
lated by Senator Brandegee, he ratified his assertion and further 
explained that Protestants possess such property, in spite of the 
laws which forbid all religious communities of whatever denomi- 
nation, to hold any real estate. Contrariwise, the Catholic 
Church was despoiled of property, all its buildings were taken, 
even those whose possession had been sanctioned by the Consti- 
»f 1857 and afterwards by the Laws of Reform, such as 
churches, episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, colleges, 
schools and asylums, of which none has been returned yet. The 
very permission to acquire any such buildings anew is denied. 
If Mgr. Burke is unaware of all this, it is because he has not 
opened his eyes to look around. 

Mer. Burke’s second assertion reads: 

The Mexican clergy (he says Church) does not come down 

to the poor people, as was done by the saintly friars who 

Christianized the land centuries ago. Except in official func- 

tions they do not seem to know them at all. 

Note that Mgr. Burke blames the Church, or rather the clergy, 
for not coming down to the poor people, and he adduces as 
evidence the fact that many of the clergy have gotten away from 
the life of the people. The argument evidently limps; it can be 
made correct, only by changing it this way: Most of the clergy 
have gotien away from the life of the people, for the fact that 
many have gotten away proves nothing against the class as a 
whole. But have the most really gotten away from the life of 
the people? Let us go to the bottom of things. Mgr. Burke con: 
cedes that the clergy exercises for the poor people official 
functions. These are his words: “Except in official functions, 
they do not seem to know them at all.” Now, what are these 
official functions? Undoubtedly they are those of a -priest, 
namely: administering the Sacraments, preaching and teaching 
the catechism. Mgr. Burke does not know Mexico; he has seen 
of it only what his eyes could scan from the Pullman window 
during his trip from Laredo to Vera Cruz and what they can 
now see from the balconies of the Guardiola Hotel. Yet, he has 
been right in admitting that the Mexican clergy, as a rule, fulfil 
official duties toward all the Faithful, whether rich or poor, 
and more specially toward the latter. The Mexican clergy, 
throughout the country, endeavors to promote the frequent 
reception of the Sacraments or Penance and Holy Communion, 
the priests instruct the children, teaching them the catechism, they 
preach to the adults, they minister to the sick, and they spend 
all their time in the discharge of these duties, as is evident to 
anyone who considers the proportion of priests to the population, 
nowadays as of old. 

Note these figures: Toward the end of the Spanish rule (1805) 
there were 6741 priests in the whole country, one to every 1500 of 
the Faithful (Estadistica de Nevarro en “ Boletin de la Sociedad 
de Geografia y Estadistica,’” Vol. II, No. 2, page 101) ; in 1850 the 
number of priests had dropped to 4150, less than one to every 
2000 (“Memoria del Ministro de Justicia y Negocios Eclesiés- 
ticos”); finally in 1910 there were 5750, a rate of one to about 
3000. Taking into account the vast extent of the territory, 
nearly 2,000,000 square kilometers, over which poor people are 
thinly scattered, in villages, towns and ranches, is it possible for 
the priest to do anything else for the poor people than to perform 
his official: functions? In cities like Querétaro, for instance, out 
of 40,000 Catholics, 1000 to 1500 go to Communion every day, 
from 10,000 to 15,000 every week on Sundays, and from 20,000 
to 25,000 every month. The city has thirty-eight priests, seven- 
teen of whom serve different incumbencies in the cathedral, in 
the curia, or in the seminary. These spiritual fruits presuppose 
the preaching and the teaching of the catechism. What amount 
of work and what strain does this task represent? The case of 
Querétaro repeats itself in nearly every town with proportionate 
results. In smaller towns, although the toil is different, it is not 
thereby the less hard. Most parishes are very large, parochial 
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territories with over 1300 square miles are not infrequent; the 
parishioners live in villages and ranches, scattered here and 
there, or dwell in huts in the mountains. Here is a typical case: 
the parish of Amealco, diocese of Querétaro, has a territory 
663 miles broad, with 13,000 Catholics living in eighteen different 
centers, of which the biggest has 2717 inhabitants. For these 
there are only two priests. While one remains in the parish town, 
the other goes out visiting the smaller places. This work is 
by no means the most difficult or laborious. A visit to a parish 
like Amealco would have proved sufficient to convince Mgr. 
Burke that it is almost heroic for the Mexican priest to keep in 
touch with his flock, all of them poor, even if he knows them 
only in official functions. Would that we were in the same condi- 
tion as our American brethren! They had in 1917, 19,000 priests 
to 14,000,000 Catholics (“The Daily News Almanac and Year 
Book,” 1917, page 310); their parishes are not very large and 
the roads are easy and safe. In Mexico the burdens of a priest 
are multiplied nowadays; there may be one priest at most to 
every 3000 (“ Estadistica de 1910”) and yet he fulfils his official 
functions, in the words’of Mgr. Burke. 

The above answer would be quite sufficient; but we can further 
say that the Catholic Church in Mexico has never neglected to 
assist the poor people according to their needs at every stage 
of our history. To speak exclusively of the last epoch, who 
made the rich get in contact with the poor classes, but the clergy? 
This they accomplished mainly by means of the St. Vincent 
Society, imparting help to the needy and the sick. Who, but the 
clergy, founded the “Sociedad Catélica,’ a society whose purpose 
it was to establish and maintain elementary schools for the poor? 
Who, but the clergy, opened free schools for the poor people in 
every parish? Who, but the clergy, was first to found industrial 
schools? Who founded and sustained the “Catholic Working- 
men’s Societies” in all the States but three? Who, but the 
clergy, held conventions for the advancement of agriculture and 
“Social Weeks” for the welfare of the poor classes? Whose 
was the credit of holding “Catholic Meetings” for the study ot 
social needs? Whose, but the clergy’s, was the merit of establish- 
ing the “Operarios Guadalupanos,” an association which has 
achieved remarkable social works, recorded in the reviews 
“Democracia Cristiana” and “Restauracién, Social?” Who planned 
and carried on settlements of workingmen in the State of Micho- 
acan, “Raiffenssen’s Safes and Cooperative Societies” in the State 
of Jalisco? Who else advocated the cause of homesteads? And 
what could induce the Constitutional Congress of 1917 to pass 
articles 3, 27 and 130 but the fear of the clergy’s universal pres- 
tige? This is evident from the “Diario de los Debates del Con- 
greso Constituyente” (Daily Record of Debates of the Constitu- 
ent Congress) (Méx. Imp. de la Sacretaria de Gobernacién, 
1917). The framers of the Constitution of Querétaro expressly 
stated that they had recourse to such unjustifiable unfairness 
as the one sanctioned by Articles 3, 27 and 130 in order to dispose 
of the moral power of the Church, which, in consequence, is not 
despicable. A Church which does not come down to the people 
is neither feared nor opposed. 

(1) A convention was held at Puebla early in May, 1919; the 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Puebla was chairman; many problems 
dealing with the well-being and the advancement of the poor peo- 
ple were dealt with; the “ Proceedings” have been published by 
the printing press of the Salesian College of Puebla. Mgr. Burke 
was present; but we wonder if he knew enough of the Spanish 
language at that time to follow the proceedings. From his ut- 
terances it would seem he did not. 

(2) Here is a letter from the parishioners of St. Luke’s par- 
ish, miles and miles away from Morelia; it is preserved in the 
files of the chancery office. It needs no comment; we only add 
that the same sentiments prevail everywhere. 


Your Lordship: We have been apprised that the Rev. 
Father Juan Rodriguez, on account of poor health, has been 
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compelled to go to Mexico City for medical treatment and 

will soon return to; Morelia. We are attached to him with 

the bonds of deep fondness, esteem and everlasting gratitude 
because of his wisdom and prudence, and for his obliging 
comity with us during the time of his incumbency as our 

pastor. We therefore ask your Lordship to grant us a 

privilege, namely: to let Father Rodriguez come and stay 

with us and honor us with his holy company. If he cannot 
fulfil any functions on account of sickness or of old age, 
we promise and bind ourselves in the most solemn manner 
to take care of him and to defray all the necessary expenses. 

San Lucas, February, 1920. 

Before publishing his “Résumé,” Mgr. Burke ought to have 
studied our history. Honest as he is, he would then have done 
justice to the Mexican clergy who have suffered so much from 
their enemies and far more from many uninformed confreres 
who find fault with them. 

For the rest, the clergy only seeks to have the Mexican 
people secure by lawful means the reform of the Constitution in 
force, adapting the same to the principles of full and absolute 
religious liberty. The Bishops, while still on American soil, 
made this point clear. With the boon of religious liberty the 
Mexican clergy will resume its beneficial works for the welfare 
of the poor people, without injury to the rich, and with no 
alteration of order. In the meanwhile, they will go on, doing 
all possible good in patient endurance, expecting little from men, 
all from God. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
Prohibition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In America, for February 21, 1920, is found the following: 
May Concress BAN THE Mass? 

The answer to this question must be that under the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment the legal power of Congress to ban the 
Mass cannot be questioned. , The conviction that 
under the Eighteenth Amendment Congress might legally 
suppress the Mass has been strengthened by the frank admis- 
sion made by Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, chief legal counsel for 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

“Do you know what that means? It means that the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass can be carried on only by suffrage of 
the Anti-Saloon League, and that it can be prohibited at any 
time the League deems such action necessary to carry 
through its fanatical campaign.” 

So spoke Mr. William B. Guthrie, Ruggles professor of 
Constitutional Law at Columbia University, in his argument 
before the legislature of New Jersey. (Italics inserted). 
Permit me through your columns to deny emphatically that 

I ever made any such statement justifying any person to quote 
me against the use, making, selling or using sacramental wine. 
In the Eighteenth Amendment the use of wine for sacramental 
purposes is not prohibited and in my judgment could not be 
prohibited, because it does not represent any beverage use, nor 
does it have any reasonable relation to the purpose of the Pro- 
hibition act to prohibit the beverage use of liquor. 

I am sending you the official stenographic report of the hearing 
before the New Jersey legislature which corroborates this state- 
ment, also the official report of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America concerning it. I will be pleased to have you print the 
same. 

Washington. Wayne B. WHEELER. 

[America is glad to publish Mr. Wheeler’s emphatic denial. 
Three points, however, should be noted. First, the statement 
quoted above was not attributed to Mr. Wheeler, but, as clearly 
appears from the text, to his opponent at the hearings, Mr. 
Guthrie. Next, America did not argue that “under the Ejigh- 
teenth Amendment the use of wine for sacramental purposes is 
prohibited” for the simple reason that the Amendment says 
nothing whatever about such use. AMERICA’s argument was that 
for the proper enforcement of the Amendment, Congress might, 
should it deem this action necessary, ban the Mass. Finally, Mr. 
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Wheeler’s “judgment” that under the Eighteenth Amendment the 
Mass could not be prohibited is merely the personal opinion of 
the chief legal counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, shared neither 
by Mr. Guthrie, who as a lawyer is at least Mr. Wheeler’s peer, 
nor by other authorities, nor, as need hardly be said, by America. 

In a matter so closely affecting freedom of religious worship, 
it is fatal to rely on the private opinion of any individual 
however eminent, or of “official rulings.” We are safe only 
when the law specifically authorizes the use of wine for sacra- 
mental purposes, thereby effectively blocking the efforts of nar- 
row or bigoted officials, and of organized fanatics. AMERICA 
therefore takes this occasion to reaffirm the editorial which 
drew Mr. Wheeler’s criticism, and to urge the insertion in all 
legislation passed to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment, a clause 
which in specific language, and not by possible implication, for- 
ever safeguards the Catholic requirements for the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass.—Ep. AMERICA. ] 


Was Washington Irish? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

He certainly was; deep-dyed, potent, and intransigent. His 
was a modern case of the old Hibernis hibernior, which might 
be translated, he was another Eamon de Valera. M. T. Rose- 
mary Washburn, in the Journal of American History (Vol. VI, 
pp. 17-72), shows better than any of the authorities quoted by 
Dr. O’Malley, or by Mr. Pelletier, or the “British Encyclopedia,” 
that the evidence of an ugly strain in Washington’s blood may 
no longer be denied. She exonerates one ancestor, the 
Lawrence Washington, from being “a common frequenter of 
ale-houses ” and of being often found drunk, for which he was 
expelled from his presbytery in 1643; but she presents no plea 
to palliate the crime of the Washington of Sulgrave for keep- 
ing stolen goods. This Sulgrave and other properties belonged 
to St. Andrew’s Priory, but came into the hands of the Wash- 
ingtons by gift of the royal thief, bluff King Hal. 

The American Washington was what Dr. O’Malley might call 
a reversal to type; and in this case, to very honest folk. For, 
turning aside to avoid the contaminated Sulgrave branch and 
ascending the other limb of the family tree, we find among the 
indisputable ancestors of the Father of His Country such per- 
sons of honest merit as St. Louis of France and St. Ferdinand 
of Spain. 

Dr. O’Malley’s inference was that Washington was Irish. In 
this he was entirely right. Deeper than blood in man is the 
spirit. George Washington was Irish, Irish of a very modern 
type; he was a Sinn Feiner. This palpable assertion needs, I 
imagine, no proof. May we not hope that a century hence some 
distinguished British statesman standing at the grave of the 
first President of the Irish Republic will make solemn acknowl- 
edgment that here lies one of England’s truest friends, because 
he fought and won, like Washington, animated by the spirit of 
liberty for all the world. 

St. Louis. 


Rev 


LAURENCE J. Kenny, S.J. 


Community Americanization 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Still another bulletin, P. 74, Bulletin, 1919, No. 76, “Community 
Americanization,” printed in 1920, has been issued by the Bureau 
of Education, in which it is stated that for years the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. have been engaged in Americanization. We are 
informed that other similar organizations have now undertaken 
the work. Are we to infer that the Y’s were the only bodies 
which had undertaken to Americanize? Of course, one might 
question how far an organization which admitted Catholics to 
membership and yet placed a barrier against these men attaining 
office, may be said to be living up to American ideals? But 
apart from this objection, many returned soldiers will deny that 
the Y was as good a teacher of practical Americanization as 
the “Casey.” Such arguments are, however, foreign to my theme, 
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as I simply wish to know how it is that the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. are always mentioned by name in these pamphlets, 
while any other agency engaged in the same work is simply noted 
as a similar organization. To classify all these other organiza- 
tions as similar to the Y seems to leave out the K. of C. No 
one who spent any time in the army or navy during the war 
would ever dream of saying the Y. M. C. A. and the K. of C. 
were similar organizations. 

Why is no mention made of the Americanizing influence of 
the parochial schools? In these schools the children of native 
and of foreign-born parents are taught their duties to God, 
to themselves, to their country, to their fellow-men and to lower 
creatures. What better program for Americanization could be 
proposed? Moreover, even were we to admit, as some main- 
tain, that the essence of Americanization consists in the ability 
to write and speak English, it is hard to see why parochial 
schools are not mentioned as Americanizing influences. A study 
of the results of examinations in which pupils of the parochial 
and public schools have taken part, soon leads one to believe 
either that the teaching of English in the parochial schools is 
superior, or part of the knowledge must have been infused. It 
is about time that the Bureau of Education ceased this method 
of advertising p1:vate religious organizations to the exclusion of 
others more deserving of praise. 

Granite, Md. Joun P. GALLAGHER. 
Satan and Socialism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

According to the Truth Himself, Satan is the “ prince of this 
world,” yet this truth has been obscured in these last days in the 
minds of many Christians, while the great mass of men would 
consider one who based an analysis of the times upon it as a 
fool. No doubt the writer will be thus dismissed by many. 
But he is willing to risk such a summary verdict from the ma- 
jority for the chance of putting his case before the few who will 
study it, taking the Lord’s saying as a guiding principle. 

Let us remember to begin with that no man or body of men 
can conclude that they are not “satanizing” when they assert 
that they acknowledge “a great Architect of the Universe.” So 
does Satan. “Thou believest that there is one God,” says St. 
James, “Thou dost well. The devils also believe and tremble.” 
For the fool has said in his heart that there is no God and Satan 
is by no means a fool. His quarrel with God, according to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, is that God has superimposed a supernatural 
order headed by Jesus Christ, upon the natural, and thus dis- 
figured it. If it becomes necessary, in order to overthrow this 
supernatural order, to dispute God’s claims in the natural order 
also, the inexorable logic of circumstances drives Satan to at- 
tempt it, against, so to speak, his own better judgment. Hence 
again the point of Our Lord’s saying, “ The prince of this world 
is already judged.” His action against his own knowledge con- 
victs him of being false. 

In the many rights established by God here on earth and run- 
ning concurrently the rights of the individual, the rights of the 
family, the rights of the Church, the rights of the State, Satan 
has always found his best battleground against God to be the 
field of State rights. In pagan times, he succeeded in making 
the rights of the Church synonymous with the rights of the 
State. He succeeded also in eliminating individual rights through 
slavery, in probably nine-tenths of the population, giving them 
over to be governed by the State in the ruling class, as repre- 
sented by the other tenth. Even under the Christianized Roman 
Emperors, the theory of the deified State, habiting in the Em- 
peror, led to the greatest of all heremes, the Arian, and to in- 
numerable interferences with Papal authority, untif the Re- 
formation once more unashamedly made the Son of God and the 
ruler of the country interchangeable or even identical appel- 
lations. 
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It is not wonderful, then, to find Satan at the same game with 
a new name, for he knows a good thing when he sees it. The 
new name is Socialism, though if any man quarrel with my name 
he may call it what he pleases, so long as he recognizes the fact 
of its action. A name is often but camouflage and hides a reality 
as often as it reveals it. Many a legislator, who abhors and ex- 
pels Socialists from his august presence, is working for the prin- 
ciples of the Socialistic State as heartily as the most ardent 
Socialist could wish. For Socialism really means the supremacy 
of the State in its rulers over religion, the family and the in- 
dividual, whom you may term thereafter a citizen or a slave 
as you prefer. A ruling class of masters, and a ruling class by 
whatever name, which acknowledges no individual or family 
rights established by God and inalienable by man, leaves the mass 
of the citizens practically slaves, no matter what name and de- 
grees be conferred upon them by authority. The Sedition bill, 
the Eighteenth Amendment, are terrific strides toward State 
despotism over the individual; the Smith-Towner class of legis- 
lative activity is an unmistakable attack upon the rights, of the 
family. And these legislative activities only reecho still worse 
xttempts at public domination of private and family life in the 
different States, notably by medical interference and supervision. 

But as usual Satan undermines his own position. For if God 
delegates no inalienable authority to the individual, the family 
or to the Church, then it is hard to prove that He delegates any 
to the State. The State, therefore, rules, not by right, but by 
force. And wherever force can be met by counterforce as it 
can and will be always, you have destruction and anarchy. It 
seems indeed easy to rewrite Our Lord’s saying, “ render to Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s and to God the things which are 
God’s.” A few changes, and it is done, “ Render to Caesar all 
things, which are Caesar’s, for there are no things which are 
God’s,” or by delegation of God, anybody’s else! This would 
make the timid inclined to exclaim, “ Alas, for God!” The his- 
torian, who has seen the principle worked out to its conclusion 
time and again through the years, says “ Alas, for Caesar!” 

Baltimore. J. M. Prenovereast, S.J. 


Catholic Seamen 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As assistant secretary of the Catholic Reading Guild’s “ Sea- 
men’s Branch,” I am very anxious to obtain accurate informa- 
tion of any work being carried on among Catholic sailors, in 
all parts of the world, at the present time, so that our efforts on 
their behalf may not overlap with that of any other society or 
private individual. We hope that before long we may be in a 
position to extend our activities to the Merchant Service and 
Deep Sea Fisheries as well as the Royal Navy. In view of 
this, I specially wish to know: (1) Are there any other Catholic 
Seamen’s Homes or Institutes besides those of Victoria Docks 
(London), Genoa, Port Said, Montreal and New York? (2) 
Are there any societies or individuals, priests or laymen, who 
make regular visits to and distribute Catholic literature on the 
ships of the mercantile marine at seaport towns? This work 
used to be done at various places in England by the S. V. P. and 
Guild of Ransom. (3) Whether there is any organized work 
now being carried on for or among Catholic Deep Sea Fisher- 
men apart from that of the French “ Oeuvres de Mer,” about 
which I have obtained full details. I shall be very glad to hear 
from anyone who can give me information about this subject. 

Caldey Island, South Wales. RicHarp F. Anson, O.S.B. 


Did Moore Die a Catholic? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the close of an interesting paper on Thomas Moore, the 
Irish poet, contributed by Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge to your issue 
for March 13, the author writes: “He [Moore] spent all the 
years of his active life a wanderer from the way of life that he 
pointed out to others. No priest was near him as the end came 
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and the service of the Anglican Church was read beside his 
grave.” Mr. Atteridge also asserts that “ For years he [Moore] 
had gone with her [his Protestant wife] to the English Church 
service but only once in his journals we find a record of his 


going into a Catholic church.” 

Now I happen to have among my papers a page from the 
Seminary for February, 1895, containing an unsigned article 
headed “ Thomas Moore Did Not Die an Apostate,” which gives 
the following account of Moore’s last years: 


. . . However, the fabrication, for such it evidently was, 
which represented the great poet as an apostate, has been 
exploded by Dr. Ambrose, M.P., one of the members of the 
Irish Nationalist Parliamentary Party, by whom the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly investigated. Dr. Ambrose obtained 
his facts, which he published in the Irish Ecclesiastical 

Record, by inquiry at the place where Moore died, and where 

he lived for years previous to his death; viz, Bromham, a 

village near the town of Devizes, in Wiltshire, England. 

Here Moore died in 1852. The Protestant clergyman of the 

parish, Rev. Mr. Edgell, who is still living, or was at the 

time of Dr. Ambrose’s investigation, knew Moore per- 
sonally, and Mrs. Moore was one of his parishioners. Dr. 

Ambrose, after examining a stained-glass window placed 

in his memory by his wife (who was a Protestant) in Brom- 

ham Church, and the poet’s grave, in the adjoining grave- 
yard, was informed that he could get all the information 
he wanted from Mr. Edgell, “the clergyman who had at- 
tended him [Moore] during his last illness.” That, as Dr. 

Ambrose remarks, seemed to settle the question, and so it 

very soon did, as we learn as follows from the account the 

doctor gives of his interview with Mr. Edgell: 

“T drove to the rectory, and was fortunate enough to find 
Mr. Edgell at home. He proved to be a gentleman of the old 
school, kind and courteous; and, as I saw he was about 
to fulfil an engagement, I came to the point at once, and 
stated the object of my visit. To my question as to Moore’s 
change of faith, he gave a most emphatic denial. He said 
that he had known Mr. Moore intimately for many years. 
He was a man of deep religious convictions, and, said Mr. 
Edgell, ‘lived and died a Roman Catholic.’” 

“Did he attend your church? ” 

“Never. He would sometimes accompany his wife, who was 
a member of my congregation, to the door; but he never 
entered or took part in the services.” 

To the question whether he had attended the poet in his 
last illness, Mr. Edgell gave an emphatic denial, as Dr. Am- 
brose thus tells us. 

“Did you attend him as a clergyman during his last ill- 
ness?” I asked. 

“No, certainly not,” he replied. “I did not even see him for 
the last two years of his life. I frequently called, however, 
at his house to see Mrs. Moore, who, as I have told you, was 
a member of my congregation.” 

Mr. Edgell added: “‘What does honor to his love of truth, 
that he regretted very much that the report of his change 
of faith was circulated both in the neighborhood and abroad, 
but he, with the intimate acquaintance which he had en- 
joyed for so many years with Mr. Moore, could state pos- 
itively that there was not a shadow of foundation for it.” 

This positve assurance Mr. Edgell subsequently put in 
writing, at Dr. Ambrose’s request, in the form of a letter, 
in which he said: 

“TI am very sorry that a former letter of mine in reference 
to Mr. Moore should have been lost or overlooked. Having 
known Mr. Moore well, I can confidently say that he never 
changed his religious belief—that he died as he had lived, 
a Roman Catholic.” . . . 

Mr. Atteridge also states that Moore wrote his “The Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” four years after 
O’Connell had won Catholic Emancipation. in 1833.” 
Can that be the correct date of the book’s appearance? 

New York. Tuomas McMum1tavy, C.S.P. 


Expulsion of Missionaries 
To the Editor of America: 
The editorial in America for April 3 on the expulsion of the 
German Missionaries, has been a source of satisfaction to the 
friends of Catholic missions. Catholics in the United States and 
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in the countries of the Allies have been very slow to protest 
against the barbarous treatment given the poor and self-sac- 
rificing missionaries by the rulers of the Allied Powers. Some 
protests have been heard, it is true, but there has been no united 
action to give efficacious protection to the hundreds of men and 
women who for God’s sake had left their native lands and pene- 
trated into the forests of Africa and Asia to spread the doctrine 
of Christ among the uncivilized people of those regions. Why 
have not the Catholics done everything in their power to prevent 
the expulsion of the missionaries? The promises given to the 
Pope were only a partial concession, and are not being duly kept. 

God only knows the sufferings and hardships endured by the 
missionaries in their unjustified expulsion. The sufferings of 
the civilian population in the occupied area during the years 
1914 to 1918 have been made the subject of stern condemnation, 
but what is to be said of the cruel treatment to which these de- 
ported missionaries were subjected? This is a question which 
we South Americans would like to see answered fully in the 
Allied countries. All injustice should be condemned and no 
nationalism should obscure its clear issue. 

I can give you an instance of the sufferings of the mission- 
aries from the experiences of one of my ‘friends, a missionary 
in Africa. For nearly thirty-two years he had labored in that 
field, and had built several churches and schools. He hoped to 
die among the people he had converted. In 1917 a detachment 
of Allied soldiers reached his mission-field, and although he had 
done everything possible to quiet the people and to induce them 
to accept the change of masters without useless fighting, he was 
ordered out of the place by the commanding officer, who de- 
clared at the same time that he had no personal complaint 
against him. The missionary pleaded again and again for his 
poor flock, but without avail. He explained to the officer that, 
having lived for nearly thirty-two years in Africa, and being 
already old, he would not survive long; he asked and implored 
with tears to be left among his wretched people, under any re- 
strictions the officer might impose. He would subject himself 
willingly, if only he might stay. It would break his heart to 
abandon the poor Christians, the more so at the very time they 
needed most to be kept together, even in the interest of the Allies 
themselves. He protested that there was no reason to fear 
propaganda on his part. He was nearly seventy years old and 
had left Germany soon after his ordination, He had not kept 
in touch with that country except for a few letters written to 
relatives or as appeals for pecuniary assistance. He was not 
working for men but for God and His kingdom. This he would 
continue to do as zealously under the French or British flag as he 
had under the German. His only answer was: “No German 
can be trusted. Tomorrow at 3 a. m. you will leave.” The poor 
man, so he wrote to me a few months before his death, could 
not restrain himself; he broke down, sobbing and weeping like 
a child. Some of the soldiers tried repeatedly to console him 
by saying that his deportation would not be for long. 

The next morning his belongings were packed on a beast of 
burden, and he was taken away to a concentration-camp. The 
hardships endured on this trip and in the concentration-camp, 
while he waited for a ship to take him to Europe, were inde- 
scribable. “I offered them to the good Lord, praying that He 
might grant me the consolation to die a missioner.” The Lord 
heard the prayers of His humble servant. After peace had been 
signed in 1919, he finally succeeded in obtaining permission to 
be sent to a mission-field in South America. He reached his 
destination in November of the same year, but his trials had 
broken his health. Shortly afterwards he died a peaceful death. 

The experiences of this man are not an isolated case. I have 
instanced it because he was a close friend of mine, to whom I 
had on several occasions sent money, collected in mission cam- 


paigns among our students in Argentina, my native country. 
St. Louis. H. T. R. 
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Scientific Charity 

HRISTIAN charity, no less than secular philan- 

thropy, must be scientific. The allusions’ often 
made by modern social writers to the relief work of the 
Ages of Faith, as wastefully generous and hopelessly 
unscientific, merely disclose crass ignorance of history. 
Very far indeed are we from even remotely approaching 
the wise thoroughness with which charity was dispensed 
in those medieval days. Modern phiianthropists, at their 
very best, are but pitiable amateurs when the results of 
their work are compared with that of the gilds and monas- 
teries of the Middle Ages. 

To restore something of the glory of those remote days, 
to emulate the thoroughness of the ministration of charity 
then so general, and at the same time to animate and in- 
flame our own generation with the spirit of the Divine 
love that quickened the Christian life of old, is the pur- 
pose of the Archbishop of New York. Such is the great 
task he has undertaken in the permanent extension and 
complete development of the Catholic charities of his 
archdiocese. This work, as he well points out, belongs 
not to the pastors and religious alone, but also calls for 
the cooperation of every Catholic in the great archdiocese. 
It is the duty of each one to contribute according to the 
measure of his means, his time and his possibility of ren- 
dering service. Our charity must be shown in our com- 
passion for our fellow-men and our practical desire to 
render them assistance. 

There is just one way in which this work can be scien- 
tifically carried on in our large modern cities, where 
Catholic charities have already taken root in a thousand 
places. It is carefully to survey the entire field, to see 
what has been accomplished and what remains to be done, 
to avoid wasteful duplication, to coordinate the efforts 
of all and evoke a new spirit of cooperation, to study the 
existing needs and possibilities, to plan the works that 
must still be undertaken, to compute carefully the entire 
cost, and then effectively to organize for the great two- 
fold end of raising the funds that have been accurately 
calculated as necessary to cover all expenses, and of 
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carrying out in every detail the undertakings that have 
been skilfully charted by expert knowledge, for God’s 
greater glory and the help of our fellow-men. While the 
existing charities will still continue as before to draw 
upon their former sources of assistance, financial or 
otherwise, countless new veins are tapped and deeper 
shafts are sunk, that in all’ places the charity of Christ 
may abound. Finally these efforts must be rendered 
permanent by an unfailing constituency of organized sup- 
porters and the constant stimulation and encouragement 
from above., 

Such is the work, such are the methods of the able and 
zealous Archbishop of New York in enlisting the en- 
thusiastic support of his Committee of the Laity, and 
through them of the entire archdiocese. It is scientific 
charity charged with the spirit of Christ. 


On Shunning the “ Blushworthy ” 


HAT the sense of shame is one of nature’s protective 
instincts and that modesty is the strongest safeguard 
of purity are commonplaces of Christian ethics. So 
many influences, however, are now making obsolete the 
conventions and reticences which formerly characterized 
American social life that there is danger even of 
Catholics’ adopting the prevailing freedom of speech. 
For experience proves that the relation of manners to 
morals is very close. Scornful neglect of old-fashioned 
reserve in conversation easily leads to a similar disregard 
of modesty in conduct. Since so much that undermines 
the natural safeguards of purity is published nowadays, 
it is comforting to find Mrs. Gerould in “ Modes and 
Morals,” her recent book of essays, protesting against 
these dangerous tendencies. For she writes: 

If we discuss the pathology of divorce with the first-comer, 
what is to prevent divorce from becoming, in the end, as natural 
as daily bread? And if nothing is to be tabu in talk, how many 
things will remain tabu in practice? It is a pity to 
forget how to blush, for though in the ideal society a blush 
would never be forced to a cheek, it would not be because noth- 
ing was considered (as a German might say) blushworthy. 
Each man’s private canmscience ought to be a nice little self- 
registering thermometer: he ought to carry his moral code 
incorruptibly and explicitly within himself, and not care what 
the world thinks. The mass of human beings, however, are 
not made that way; and many people have been saved from crime 
or sin by the simple dislike of doing things they would not like 
to confess to people with a code. 

Precisely. How many Catholics, for instance, have 
been helped to keep in the straight path merely by reflect- 
ing in the hour of temptation, “If I commit this sin, I 
shall have to tell it in my next confession and that will 
be very hard to do. So get thee behind me, Satan!” 
1t even in the secret tribunal of penance a salutary feel- 
ing of shame proves such an effective deterrent from 
wrong-doing, the thought that their knowledge of a man’s 
base conduct would give great pain to those he loves can 
be made by him a strong motive for avoiding grave sins. 
Though by no means the highest motive for shunning the 
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“ blushworthy,” it is often a very workable one, and in 
these slippery times whatever will strengthen and safe- 
guard the sense of shame is to be esteemed and com- 
mended. 
The New Hypocrisy 

A GENTLEMAN from the staid old city of Balti- 

more has discovered a new form of hypocrisy, 
marital fidelity. He has been in England and in France 
too, and consequent on the enlightenment he received 
there, he wrote the following items to his wife: 

In this reconstruction period persons as well as nations should 
put aside shams, and hereafter I shall make my life free and 
honest. In professional and business life I have always pursued 
that policy. 

First, let me say that in the affair that was directly responsible 
for our separation I told you all the truth. Nothing was hid- 
den about that. But had the same charge been made against 
me in another quarter I would have had to plead guilty. Names 
are not a matter of consequence. Succumbing to temptation 
means simply coincidence of appeal and desire. 

From past experiences I cannot promise to live any differently 
in the future. Furthermore, my personal views regarding matri- 
mony and fidelity have developed in recent years into closer 
resemblance to the French and upper class English idea than to 
the hypocritical American attitude. 

Clearly, a man who writes in such a vein to the woman 
to whom he had vowed faithfulness, is unworthy civilized, 
or even decent, society. The sooner the reaper cuts the 
cord of his life, the better for all concerned, except him- 
self. But he has done a service in calling attention once 
again to the danger threatening Christianity and the com- 
monwealth by the inroads of the great crime of absolute 
divorce. Year by year the State has glorified the brutal 
passions of lechers, pretending to sever bonds over which 
it has no control, in order to permit unrestrained beasts 
of both sexes to inflict themselves upon other partners as 
guilty, if not more guilty, than themselves. In this re- 
gard Americans have nothing of wickedness to learn 
either from France or England. We are the scandal of 
the world, a race of polygamists, defiant alike of Chris- 
tianity and ethics. The State is largely to blame for this 
deplorable condition, but the sects are more to blame. 
They, at least, pretend to follow Christ, and yet their 
preachers make no difficulty about remarrying the most 
abandoned wretches who, for the flimsiest reasons, throw 
over lawful wives and legitimate children in order to 
enter into the kingdom of the barnyard. But after all, 
what recks the sanctity of marriage in face of the super- 
abounding wickedness of a glass of beer? 


Autocracy in Albany 


PPARENTLY the legislature of the Empire State is 

quite anxious to give the people of New York a 
taste of the autocracy that was thought overthrown by 
the late World War. For the illustrious gentlemen of 
that august’ and venerable body have passed two 
Lusk bills that are worthy of the days when absolute 
monarchs were supreme. The first objectionable act 
provides the Attorney General with a secret police force 
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and the second, perhaps the worse of the two, subjects 
private schools to State “license and supervision.” Both 
bills are stupid and vicious. They are so loosely drawn 
that should they pass into law, narrow or vicious execu- 
tive officers will have at hand, for ready use, instru- 
ments of real tyranny. A secret police force is an un- 
democratic institution, pliable to the will of czars who, in 
the past, have not hesitated to perpetrate outrages that 
no freeman will abide. Set up such an official institu- 
tion in New York, and immediately there will be a 
spontaneous reaction on the part of self-respecting 
citizens. The Bar Association Committee was right in 
declaring that “a system which caused the fall of the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs should not be experi- 
mented with on our soil.” 

Nor is the License bill more acceptable to free minds; 
rather, it is less so. True, it is aimed at schools of 
anarchy, but why was it not so framed that its provisions 
touch such schools only? As the act now stands, no 
private school will escape snooping inquisitors who will 
range from “ward heelers” to disinfected uplifters 
armed with birth-control and sex-hygiene literature that 
smells strong in all nostrils that have not been carbol- 
ized. More than that, and this is a most serious matter, 
the License act is directly opposed to the “ genius of in- 
tellectual freedom hitherto inseparable from the Ameri- 
can theory of government.” New York’s legislature has 
done itself proud by passing these measures. The ex- 
cellent body should complete its enlightened policy by 
passing an act providing for a dozen or more .witch 
hunters and a pond in which victims may be tested for 
witchcraft. 

The Appeal of the Orphans 


HERE has been a tendency of late on the part of 
some of our generous American people to harden 
their hearts against appeals of misery and to withdraw 
their sympathy and their charity into the comfortable 
shelter of their own pleasant homes. This was to be ex- 
pected. It is natural for the stimulus of a motive, even 
a sublime motive, to lose its force with the mere lapse 
of time. , Enthusiasm is so largely. emotional that it wears 
itself out with its own exercise, and this all the more in- 
evitably when influences are at work that make. one 
wonder if after all our charity is worth the while. Our 
idealism has been chilled by the spectacle of selfishness 
and incompetence at home and abroad, one jockeying for 
territorial acquisition and commercial advantage in 
Europe, the other preventing an honest solution of the 
after-war problems which have kept the country in a 
state of disturbance. Shameless profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the poor, unreasonable demands by labor re- 
sulting in universal discomfort, these and other such 
things have filled the world with discontent and have 
created a reaction against the former altruism of so many 
of our people who threaten to close their purses entirely. 
It would be to our lasting shame if the threat. issues 
in action. No matter what may be said of others, women, 
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children and sick folk must be kept from starvation. 
The war-orphans especially must be the objects of tender 
solicitude, the flush of health must be brought back to 
their cheeks, once more they must be taught to smile. 
We cannot sit idly while they are being robbed of their 
inalienable heritage, the right to laugh and to play, to be 
well and strong. With father or mother or both gone 
to the grave, sacrificed in the cause of right, they are 
helpless, innocent victims of war’s ruthlessness, facing 
premature death-or blighted lives, unless we come to their 
aid. They must be fed, they must be clothed, they must 
be given the first rudiments of education. Little indeed 
do they ask. We should do more, we cannot do less. 

Nowhere perhaps in Europe is the case of these little 
ones more desperate than in the Department of the Aisne 
in France. Noble French woman are giving their all to 
help them. With the authorization of a ministerial decree 
dated May 10, 1918, they have organized an “ Association 
for Assistance to War Orphans,” which has for its head 
a Catholic Bishop, and for its officers Catholic men and 


women. This association is above suspicion and merits 
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assistance. From 500 to 1,000 francs will assure care 
for a child up to the age of sixteen years; 100 francs will 
suffice for a year. Those who cannot give the: entire 
amount of these sums may get others to join them, and 
any contribution, no matter how small, will be welcome. 
Money should be remitted to Madame la Comtesse Tur- 
quet de la Boisserie, 95 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 

Orphans of war may be a glorious title but it is 
heartrending in its implications; the past a memory of 
ruined homes, devastated country, or rapine and terror; 
the present tormented by unsatisfied craving for affec- 
tion, the gnawing of hunger, the chill of cold, and bitter 
privation, not only of the sweetness of life, but of its 
very necessities ; and the future bleak and cheerless with 
the prospect of loneliness, and struggle and pain. There 
are thousands upon thousands of these destitute little ones 
sobbing and sighing in Europe, and shall we indulge in 
our comfort, and enjoy our pleasures, and go about our 
work, and take no thought of their misery? This must 
not be, it cannot be, if we wish God’s blessing on our- 
selves and on our own happy little ones. 


Literature 


CHRISTIAN REID: A SOUTHERN LADY 


4 Kare American aristocrat may be distinguished, but he lacks 
actuality. It is rather difficult, after all, to continue a 
system of aristocracy when one has to explain one’s claims to be 
“de notre classe,” as one of the characters in “ Valerie Aylmer” 
says. The late Christian Reid, who was born Frances Christine 
Fisher, and who married James Marquis Tiernan, was an 
American aristocrat; she very plainly believed in the limitations 
of class socially; she was quite sincere in this belief; and this 
is one of the reasons why her novels, with the exception, per- 
haps, of “ Heart of Steel,” never had a large circulation. Two 
other reasons are given for this: because she possessed too 
much of “the modesty of Southern talent,” and likewise because 
she was a Southerner. If she had been a Virginian, the word 
“modesty” might have seemed to be rather startling; but as she 
was a North Carolinian and belonged to a State which “ never 
boasts,” one may let it pass. 

It will be remembered, however, that Thomas Nelson Page, 
Miss Glasgow, Miss Johnston, John Fox, Jr., and at least half 
a dozen others whose books go well, were Southerners; so 
some other reason must be found for her failure to attain a 
great clientele. The other reason suggested is that she was a 
Catholic, but Marion Crawford and Henry Harland and Joyce 
Kilmer were Catholics; so this reason, too, is not convincing. 
I am also reminded of still another reason, lately suggested: 
that her principles were too pure and her outlook on life too 
womanly, in the best sense, to please the tastes of the times from 
1875 until 1920. But the queen of all best-sellers, Mrs. Gene 
Stratton Porter, is neither sensual nor unwomanly. And Mr. 
Harold Bell Wright is as moral as Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 


The truth is that Christian Reid did not appeal to the great 
public because she lived in a dreamland, a very beautiful dream- 
land, an exquisite and lovely and unapproachable country which 
existed just as little as the land of the “ Princesse Lointaine.” 
And then again, until recently she never had an enterprising 
publicity agent. But she has one now, in the writer of the adver- 
tisements for the Devin-Adair Company, who will tear all the 
stars from heaven rather than leave her books unread. 

The books are worth reading; they are pellucidly pure; they 


have good plots; the fable, as in “The Daughter of a Star,” 
holds the attention. The style is clear, sympathetic, and no pur- 
ist can find fault with it; it is never involved; it lacks color at 
times; but the young person who reads the novels of Christian 
Reid will not acquire any of those vulgar traits and common 
tricks of expression which we find in the best-sellers, like those 
of the author of “ The Girl of the Limberlost.” 

Christian Reid’s style has not the distinction, nor had she the 
depth of intellectual perception, of the author of “ The House 
of Yorke,” who deserves not to be forgotten; but she had the art 
of holding the interest of a narrative which, as a rule, did not 
depend on the development of character. “The Man of the 
Family” is generally considered her best novel; it is a fascinat- 
ing story, limited in its view of life, but thoroughly sound and 
intensely interesting. For the latter quality let us take the situa- 
tion, for example, of the gas-poisoning episode in “ The Daugh- 
ter of a Star”; or the state of mind of Governor Harcourt in 
“A Far-Away Princess.” With a few strokes in the beginning 
of that second book she forces us to go on with the story. She 
had, in a great measure, the art of narrative and of keeping up 
interest in the tale; but in beginning one of her novels, we may 
be quite sure that the villain—in “ The Daughter of a Star” the 
villain happens to be a woman—will be a type rather than a 
character. Christian Reid had no gift of humor, but she had 
that of expressing a refined and delightful wit in dialogue. She 
made the mistake of not studying the technique of playwriting. 
Her novels are admirably dramatic, and they have excellent ma- 
terial for the moving-picture screens. 

Christian Reid’s first novel, “ Valerie Aylmer,” when it ap- 
peared, “ missed”; the second, “ Morton House,” which I still 
consider the best of all her novels, I discovered one day when I 
was sixteen years of age as a serial in Appleton’s Journal. It 
was entrancing. The description of Christmas on the plantation 
was an antidote to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The heroine was 
too lovely for words, a lady of dreams, who always did the thing 
that you would have desired to see done by such a fine creature. 
Perhaps if I read it a second time, I might not be so charmed, but 
it always dwells in my memory as a vision of pure delight. I 
recall how shocked I was when, later, John Gilmary Shea, then 
the editor of Leslie’s Weekly, said almost with tears in his eyes: 
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“TI am publishing the best novel,I have ever printed; but I can- 
not make it go.” This novel was “ Bonnie Kate.” 

Afterwards when I met Mrs. Tiernan, in her house at Salis- 
bury, devoted to the memory of her husband and almost adoring 
his son, I understood the reason why the public, which likes a 
certain kind of realism, did not find her novels interesting, espe- 
cially the public which John Gilmary Shea, owing to the fact 
that he was obliged to earn his living, was forced to consider. 
Mrs. Tiernan’s beloved Aunt Christine was living with her. Not 
far off, in the garden of the house, was the church which Chris- 
tian Reid had caused to be built. ; 

The rooms of this house were full of memories, memories 
which she cherished religiously, for she was a devout Daughter 
of the Confederacy and adored its leaders as the Jacobites 
adored the Stuarts. She was the center of admiration and love, 
the friend of all the young people, severe only where principle 
was involved, and as far apart from the great world as if she 
lived in a Castle of Chivalry. At that time, Father Hudson, the 
editor of the Ave Maria, seemed to be the only arbiter of litera- 
ture who gave her real encouragement. 

She had written a play on her novel, “ The Princess Nadine”; 
it was full of elegancies, as all her pictures of life are, replete 
with the dramatic element, but entirely apart from the working 
technique of the modern theater; it had great dramatic points, 
however, in spite of that. I should have been glad to recom- 
mend it to Mr. Augustin Daly, but I knew that in his hands the 
manuscript would probably suffer such mutilation, in the interest 
of his art, that both the producer and the author would cease 
to be my friends, if I acted as an intermediary. 

Christian Reid was an American “ aristocrat,” born and bred, 
but she was entirely free from the faults of the American 
“aristocracy.” She never, for instance, explained her position; 
she represented the best in the South, and the best in the South 
is the best in the world. The poorest person of good birth znd 
good breeding was respected by her; and I cannot help 
thinking that all. her beautiful and exquisite and over-refined 
heroines were simply her impersonation of the South. The 
Confederacy was her “ Dark Rosaleen,” and she burned a new 
candle every day before its shrine. Like all Southern women of 
her type, she was highly courageous; she feared neither pain nor 
misfortune; and she feared only poverty when it affected others. 

In fact, Christian Reid represented that triumph of the soul 
over matter, that will not be crushed by outside circumstances, 
and which made Southern life, after the war, the glorification 
of simplicity. A new generation, I trust, may begin to read her 
novels from this point of view. Personally, I have always felt 
it my duty to present young persons of my acquaintance, when 
they came to the age of reason—for which nobedy can exactly 
fix the date—with a copy of “ Morton House.” It is a good 
book for youths of both sexes, and for the old, the story, like 
all Christian Reid’s novels, takes them back to the dreams of 
youth. Her novels have this one great merit—they show us 
ourselves as we would like to be in certain moods were circum- 
stances entirely propitious. Maurice Francis EGAN. 


RECOLLECTION 
Long, long, the dark, dread night of pain: 
Through weary hours it seemed that day 
Would never come again; 
But now, ’tis not the pain and fears 
I oft recall, but oh, the way 
A dear hand dried my tears. 
FLORENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 


The Cosmic Relations and Immortality. In Two Volumes. 
By Henry Hott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $10.00. 

This work, which is a reprint with some few additions of the 
former edition, is as formidable in its contents as in its title. 
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The author essays to give an account of the manner in which 
the soul, as he understands it, establishes relations with the 
known universe; after which he endeavors to coordinate the 
so-called Spiritistic testimony to the existence of the world be- 
yond the grave. To attempt to get through the work one 
must arm himself with endless patience, for which the author 
feels himself obliged to thank the reader in his closing sentence; 
and at the end one is in a position to sympathize fully with his 
statement, in the final chapter: “After a longer confinement to 
the work than you are apt to suppose, my desire is to get back to 
the studies of our usual life is like the desire to get from the fog 
into the sunlight.” His own expression is ‘perhaps the best char- 
acterization of his thousand pages. It is mostly fog, of a 
bewildering, depressing kind. 

Mr. Holt is wholly committed to the theory of human evolu- 
tion, and in the first book, describes its process, tracing the suc- 
cessive steps of progress from the cell of protoplasm to the 
finished soul, which he derives from “cosmic mind potential.” 
Although this portion of his book is an unsubstantial dream, he 
writes as if it were fact. His attitude toward God is to write 
the sacred name without a capital or else to enclose it within 
quotation marks, or to use it with a benevolent sort of superior 
though tired toleration. He thinks the present age is one of 
“creditless creeds,” and his whole underlying conception of the 
eternal problems is one that is skeptical, agnostic, and at times 
heretical. Except for some interesting biological data, this part 
of the work is of little value and less interest to the Catholic. 

The rest of the work is made up of an effort to group the 
various Spiritistic phenomena under several general classifica- 
tions, such as telekinesis, molar and molecular, with the tel- 
epsychic variety of each type; autokinesis; psychokinesis; tel- 
epsychosis. To specialists and to those interested in Spiritism 
who have not access to the volumes published by the Society 
for Psychical Research and to the other principal accounts of 
similar investigations, the 900 pages of records are a very use- 
ful collection. Mr. Holt has been at great pains to present the 
most noteworthy of the supposed manifestations of spirit-action, 
together with the testimony of those who witnessed them, and 
his attempted correlation affords a convenient grouping of ma- 
terial for the intensive study which Catholic scholars must now 
make of this very confusing but very pressing problem. The 
author’s appraisal of the value of the testimony to the existence 
of the unseen world is of varying value, being sometimes acute, 
often trivial, and where the nature and destiny of man are in- 
volved, generally at variance with Christian doctrine. 

The conclusions reached by the author in the final summary 
are largely tentative. He admits that “the sense of doubt and 
insecurity” haunts almost every sentence he has written on the 
psychic portions of his work; he frankly refers to the “Spirit- 
istic hypothesis”; he is inclined to believe that the phenomena 
recorded in his volumes are not an illusion, or, if they are, that 
they must be counted a “blest illusion”; he concedes that the 
“alleged communications” from the other world “tell us nothing 
more than that they are there, happy and growing and waiting 
for us;” and that the general purport of them is to warn man 
against a “self-destructive scheme of things that would throw 
the future life into further competition with our interests here.” 
Spiritism, he thinks, but rather, dubiously, has at least given new 
supports to the dream of immortality which he declares science 
had destroyed, and its heaven, where Phinuit can swear a little 
and Imperator indulge in his amiable rotundities, is more satis- 
factory to him than previous conceptions of it, but-in any case, 
the future life should not occupy too much of one’s thoughts. 
Dr. Holt lays down his pen with a rather hopeless attempt at 
hope of immortality; if the dream is not true, he says, he will 
never know its falsity; and the reader turns from his work with 
the thought that if this is all that Spiritism has to offer, it is 
certainly not worth the while. J. H. F. 
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A Lace Guide for Makers and Collectors. With Bibli- 
ography and Five-Language Nomenclature. Profusely | illus- 
trated with Halftone Plates and Key Designs. By GertrupE 
WHITING, Graduated as Professor by the Institut Professional 
Neuchatelois de Dentelles: Founder and President of the Needle 
and Bobbin Club: Lace Specialist on the Committee on Occupa- 
tion of the Department of Public Charities; New York City. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $15.00. 

Every lover of beautiful design in lace grounds and fillings 
will be captivated by the book Gertrude Whiting has put upon 
our shelves, and every worker and instructor in the art of bobbin 
lace-making will be deeply grateful to her for having put the 
result of her long years of study and experience at the service 
of the public. The love of the author for her task is epitomized 
in the “one little sample made at the very end for fun,” and it 
is this enthusiasm that has made of her carefully planned text- 
book a companionable volume. 

The book is divided into four main parts. The first consists 
of two chapters of valuable explanations and suggestions. The 
second is a vocabulary of terms, both homely and technical, 
in English, French, Italian, Spanish and German, presented in 
parallel columns. The third is a detailed explanation of the 
method of working each of the 145 patterns used in the sampler 
which is the point of departure for the book, each pattern being 
separately illustrated. The fourth is an exhaustive bibliography 
containing over 1,950 titles. There follows an index, and in an 
envelope at the back is a mounted illustration of the original 
sampler, the work too of the author, which is preserved in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. Twenty of 
the patterns included in this sampler are of American origin, 
“fancies of the maker’s imagination.” The illustrations through- 
out the book are excellent. The method of work is described in 
such clear detail that anyone with a rudimentary knowledge 
of the art can work out the patterns suggested. Diagrams show 
the placing of the pins in each separate design. The chapter on 
“Suggestions” supplies such practical information as the best 
variety of pin to use, the placing of the light, the method of 
making the pillow, devices for keeping the bobbins in order, etc., 
and in each case the reasons for the advice are given. Three 
full-page illustrations show how the thread may be transferred 
from skein to bobbin without cumbersome apparatus. The style 
of the author throughout is clear and simple, and in the working 
rules is stripped of every unnecessary word. A. F. K. 


Ballads of Old New York. By Artruur GuiTEeRMAN. Illus- 
trated by J. Scorr Wm.1ams. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50. 

It was said in other days, when London had the distinction 
of being the world’s metropolis, ‘He who is tired of London, is 
tired of life.” Obvious is the twentieth-century adaptation of the 
formula. New York bubbles to the brim with exciting interest, 
and while you are there it is ever to your lips. To those who 
have lived in, and toiled in, and grown to love new New York, 
the story of old New. York must also needs appeal. Arthur 
Guiterman has made New York poetical; it is for him “our sea- 
enthroned queen,” “our million-throated town,” “the mart of the 
sea where the millions toil,” “our changeable turbulent town,” 
“the jewelled city.” But it is the olden day of the Dutch and 
English, and the golden hour of the Revolution that chiefly spur 
his muse. In goodly ballads all full of interest, in lines all life 
with swing, we are told how the frogs in what is now the Bronx, 
inspired one Jonas Bronck, by calling out his name, “Bronck, 
Bronck, Bronck” to build his home there and give the spot 
a name; how Maiden Lane came by its title, because there “a 
sweet wholesome Laugh from ye Hearte of a Mayde” enabled a 
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youth to conquer temptation; how Hell Gate was made to cease 
its uproar when the devil was put to flight by a silver bullet. 


A cry like the scream of a dying horse, 
Flurry of smoke and flame, 

Of lurid red,—and the phantom fled, 
To the place from whence he came. 


The great wind sank to a maiden’s prayer, 
The guttural thunder died, 

The moonbeam dropped through a crystal air 
To dance on a dimpling tide. 

So the ballads run on, each one a finished piece of workman- 
ship, with many a true line of poetry to pause upon. Mr. Guit- 
erman goes outside the city itself and woos to music the ordin- 
ary commonplace of a local name: 


Meadows are greening their winter tan, 
Orchards are heavy with scented snow, 

On through the vale of the Nepperhan, 
Over the heights of Pocantico. 


Hudson in majesty meets the sea, 
Monarch of mountains and goblin glades, 

Laughing, the ripple of Tappan Zee, 
Mocks at the frown of the Palisades. 

You leap from ballad to ballad over a sweet lyric—a literal 
saltus lyricus, They might tempt to quotation in a longer review 
and perhaps before long we may hear some of them in music, 
for they almost sing of themselves. Arthur Guiterman is very 
evidently not tired of life. His book is one of the pleasantest 
of the day, and the illustrations of J. Scott Williams are as 
whimsical as the text. “Ballads’—‘“and Lyrics” for they ought 
really to get honorable mention in the title—“‘of Old New York” 
is a book to keep. Cc. L. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Catholic Mind—The current issue of this little fort- 
nightly should be of special interest to students of history, for 
it opens with a. well-documented account of How the clergy of 
France in 1780 gave King Louis XVI $6,000,000 to aid in the 
war against England in behalf of the revolting American colo- 
nies. It was this money that helped equip the French fleet and 
army that did so much to bring our Revolutionary War to a 
victorious end. As the subsequent upheaval of the French 
Revolution kept the Hierarchy from ever getting back the large 
sum with which they taxed themselves and lent to the King, 
those $6,000,000 practically amounted to a lavish gift made by 
the Catholics of France to the revolting Americans. So we owe 
it largely to the generosity of the French Hierarchy of 1780 
that we are today a free and independent nation and not mere- 
ly a portion of the British Empire. The second article in the 
number is a very informing paper on “ Education in the Middle 
Ages,” in which it is shown that those times, far from being 
“ dark,” marked the birth of social,. political, literary and scien- 
tific movements that are now the most valuable heritages of 
our civilization. The number closes with a short inquiry into 
the alleged “ unproductiveness ” of monks. 





Some Spring Novels.—A story of unusual charm is Ernest Old- 
meadow’s “Coggins” (Century, $1.75). Joyce Kilmer once said 
that everything proceeding from a Catholic pen ought to bear the 
unmistakable stamp of its Catholic origin, and judged by this 
test the author’s religious tenets are somewhat uncertain. Al- 
though some of the theological views advanced in this mildly con- 
troversial work are a trifle bizzarre, notably the liceity of the 
baptism conferred in the last chapter, its genera} tone is bright 
and cheery, and the narrative never flags——“The Matrix,” 
(Century, $1.75,) by Maria Thompson Daviess, was probably 
written in praise of Lincoln’s mother, but it is little less than a 
cruel caricature of that noble woman. The story lacks interest, 
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and its historical setting is almost wholly false——-Baroness von 
Hutten’s latest story, “Happy House” (Doran, $1.75), is an inter- 
esting study of an English family. Mrs. Walbridge, the book’s 
central figure, for some twenty years has supported, by writing 
novels, a worthless husband and five selfish children. How young 
Oliver woos her daughter, Grisel, and how “Ferdie” at length 
wears out even his wife’s patience is entertainingly described, but 
with occasional lapses from true artistry——“The Rose of 
Jericho,” (Putnam, $1.90,) by Rose Holt Boucicault, is a story 
of an actress who attained artistic development through experi- 
ences of utter unconventionality, and who, in spite of many good 
qualities and undeniable charm, is devoid of moral standards. 
The taint in the earlier part of the book gives it an unwholesome 
atmosphere, which is only partially offset at the end; and the 
absence of anything like clear condemnation of aberrations of 
conduct is a serious fault. 





For Housewives and Mothers.——Here are two good books to 
read: “ Food-Facts for the Home-Maker” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50), by Lucile Stimson Harvey, A. M., Town Dietician, Brook- 
line, Mass., gives the housewife a wealth of counsel on practising 
economy of various kinds. She describes the ideal kitchen, the 
composition of foods, tells all about the nutritive value of milk, 
eggs, fish, cereals, fruits and vegetables, arranges menus, recom- 
mends the best food for infants, schoolchildren and invalids, 
has a good chapter on the measurement of food values and im- 
parts many comforting secrets about ways of reducing the 
H. C. L.——Dr. Charles Porter,-an English physician and health 
officer, has written a little book of lectures on maternity and 
child welfare called “The Future Citizen and His Mother” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00), which is full of sound advice for 
expectant and nursing mothers and practical counsels regarding 
the physical well-being of the growing child. The author shows 
by tables of statistics what an alarming decrease in the birth- 
rate has been going on in England during the last forty years, 
and that out of every one hundred babies born there now, only 
about eighty-four are surviving at the end of the fifth year. 





A Witty War-Book—André Maurois, the author of “ The 
Silence of Colonel Bramble” (Lane, $1.25) was an interpreter 
and liaison officer in the late war, posts which gave him an 
admirable opportunity for noting and describing the amusing 
characteristics of four British soldiers of his mess: the phleg- 
matic Colonel Bramble, the sport-loving Major Parker, the 
skeptical Dr. O’Grady and the witty Scotch parson. The book 
is made up of the clever conversations the five used to have at 
the Colonel’s headquarters while the German guns were boom- 
ing not so far away. The author’s comments on the secret of 
the Church’s hold on her children are just and shrewd. The 


‘ chaplain remarks, for instance: 


“I know very well that the regiment has a good many 
Presbyterians, but if you could see the Irish regiments— 
not a man misses going to Mass. Ah, Messiou, the Catholic 
padres have more influence than we have. I ask myself, 
why? I go every day to the trenches, and even if the men 
think me an old fool they might at least recognize that I 
am a sportsman.” 

“The regiment is very fond of you, padre. But if you 
don’t mind my saying so, I think that Catholic priests have 
a special influence. Confession has something to do with 
it, but their vow of celibacy more, because, in a sort of way, 
it makes them different from other people. Even the doctor 
tones down his best stories when Father Murphy dines 
with us.” 

“Bombing open towns is nearly as unpardonable as fishing 
for trout with a worm or shooting a fox,” is Major Parker’s 
firm conviction, though the Colonel protests that “ They are not 


as bad as that.” 


Anti-Irish Propaganda—If R. C. Escouflaire’s “Ireland an 
Enemy of the Allies ?” and Richard Dawson’s “ Red Terror and 
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Green” (Dutton, $2.50 each) represent England’s best argu- 
ments against the independence of Ireland, every Sinn Feiner 
should chortle with joy. Indeed perhaps it would be a politic 
move on President De Valera’s part to buy up the entire edition 
of the two books and scatter them broadcast as “ England’s 
Case.” The author of the first-mentioned volume undertakes to 
prove from “history” that English rule in Ireland has always 
been a marvel of mildness and justice, and he finds General 
Maxwell’s treatment of the Easter Week patriots a model of 
clemency. The author praises Carson for his readiness to rebel 
against a government he was supposed to respect and blames 
Pearse for opposing with arms a government he refused to 
acknowledge. Mr. Dawson sets out to demonstrate that the 
Sinn Fein movement is no better than out-and-out Bolshevism 
of the Russian brand, makes James Connolly chiefly responsible 
for its supposed character, commits the Irish Hierarchy to So- 
cialism and though he does not write such wild absurdities as 
Mr. Escouflaire, he displays the narrowness and rancor of a 
special pleader who tries to make Ireland’s struggle for free- 
dom appear an onslaught against civilization. Five dollars is 
an exceedingly high price to pay for the misinformation and 
sophistries these volumes contain. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Organization of Scout Troops 

HE first Catholic troops of Boy Scouts confronted the scout 

executives with a new problem. The non-Catholic and un- 
denominational troops never had more than thirty-two members. 
More often twelve or fifteen boys comprised a troop. A Sunday- 
school class’ would organize a troop with the teacher as scout- 
master, or “a gang” would apply for a charter and meet at 
some recreation center. The congeniality of these boys held the 
troops together until the members became familiar with scouting. 
But when it was announced in church or school that a Catholic 
troop was to be formed, hundreds of boys hurried to join. Boys 
often will give up membership in a nearby non-Catholic troop 
to join a Catholic troop five miles away. The men, new to the 
game, formed four or five troops in a parish, each with its full 
quota of thirty-two boys. These boys came from the main 
avenues and from the byways. They had never known each 
other’s existence, and several new troops, totally unprepared to 
handle so many boys, limped along for a month and disbanded. 
Now it is the custom to form but one unit in a parish, with at 
least one scoutmaster for each group of thirty-two boys. 

SomME PracticaL Hints 


HE scoutmasters and troop committee are appointed by the 

pastor. A scoutmaster must be twenty-one years old and 
able to attend the meetings regularly. On his personality de- 
pends the success of a troop. Scouting is a real man’s job, 
and a fascinating one. A man who can command respect and 
obedience and really likes the boys, need not be familiar with 
any of the lore of scoutcraft to make a good leader. The troop 
committee of not less than three members should be composed 
of prominent men of the parish who are interested in the welfare 
of boys. They represent the troop on the Council, visit the 
boys occasionally on meeting nights, and with the chaplain and 
scoutmaster, formulate the policy of the troop. An active troop 
committee is of great assistance. 

Before calling out the boys an attractive program should be 
prepared. This program should be one that will plunge the boys 
into work at the first meeting and keep them busy until the 
scoutmaster can get a real grasp on the situation. A month or 
two with the “Scout Manual” and the “Scoutmasters’ Hand- 
book,” attendance at the meeting of a neighboring troop and 
several talks with the scout executive or the representative of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, should equip the scout- 
master to handle the troop those critical first meetings. The 
“Scout Manual” is a veritable mine of information and the 
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“Handbook” contains valuable suggestions for meetings, hikes 
and the other scout activities. Columbia University has a course 
for scoutleaders, and in most of the larger cities the local head- 
quarters has a class in which prospective and active scoutmasters 
receive free instruction. The Catholic scoutleaders of Phila- 
delphia meet informally once a month to discuss their problems 
and devise means of helping new troops. These conferences 
have resulted in much good. 

At the first meeting the boys should be formed in patrols of 
eight. There are usually experienced boys from other troops 
who can be made temporary patrol leaders. If these are not 
available, it is well to select boys standing well in their studies, 
telling all the boys the reason for the selection. The Boy Scouts 
of America is not a military organization, but the boys should be 
drilled so that they can march in an orderly, alert way. An oc- 
casional drill is splendid discipiine, and a good appearance on 
parade increases the boys’ self-respect. The bright boys should 
not be held back for the lazy ones. As soon as a boy can tie the 
knots and pass the other tenderfoot requirements, he should be 
publicly presented with his pin, preferably by the chaplain. After 
a few weeks, a real army hike can be promised the boys, to be 
taken as soon as they are prepared for it. This will spur on the 
signalers, for on such a hike the boys march as an advance 
guard, main body and rear guard, the movements of each group 
being governed by the signalers. A few setting-up exercises and 
some army or scout games on each hike will imbue the boys with 
a real love of the outdoors. A hike gives the boys a chance to 
cook their meals and pass their various scout tests, and if the 
troop can afford the equipment, pitch camp for an over-night 
stay. 

At each meeting there should be games or some other ener- 
getic feature that will give the small boys, “bundles of wiggle, 
wiggle and squirm,” a chance to work off surplus energy. Boys 
must be led, not driven. Attractive as scouting is to the average 
boy, the movement would languish and die if the parents told 
their boys they must attend. The only hold the scoutmaster has 
is on the boys’ interest. It is “our troop” and “our scout- 
master,” not “Mr. Smith’s troop.” 

Many boys cannot afford uniforms. In such cases the parish 
dramatic club can be inveigled into giving a show for the benefit 
of the troop, with the boys as ticket salesmen. There are many 
ways of raising money, but no matter how well the way is pre- 
pared by the troop committee the boys should do the work that 
brings in the actual results. This develops self-reliance and 
makes the boys appreciate their equipment. 


PoInts FoR INSTRUCTION 


A> the boys advance in scouting it is well to separate the first 
class, second class and tenderfoots, with a different meeting 
room for each group, if the facilities are available. If possible, 
the room should be one that the boys can have for themselves, so 
that they can paint and decorate it, stock it with books, and 
mount their nature collecticns. With separate rooms no boys 
are neglected. The problem of instruction is not difficult. It is 
always possible to secure an army man to instruct in signaling 
for a few nights. For first aid, an army doctor, a man from 
the ambulance corps, or the “ safety-first” instructor at some 
large industrial plant, is usually procurable. Men of this type 
teach first aid, the simple, quick thing to do in an emergency, 
laying great emphasis on the necessity of getting a doctor to the 
patient as soon as possible. After the troop is well under way 
the advanced scouts can be used as instructors. This method of 
training the younger boys is very successful. Each teacher 
wishes his protege to make the best showing. Often two instruc- 
tors will change pupils and endeavor to “stump” their new 
charges. 

The meeting should be opened with a prayer and the scout 
oath and closed with the scout laws and the allegiance to the 
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flag. The boys can be encouraged to carry a scout diary and 
write down their good turns. An occasional friendly quiz on 
the good turns performed does not make Pharisees of red- 
blooded Catholic boys. It is well to present each scout who is 
a faithful chorister or acolyte, with an axe or scout knife. When 
meetings are run in this spirit the boys mean every word they 
say when at the command “ Attention!” they repeat the scout 
laws in unison: “A scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, clean and reverent.” 
Joun B. HENKLEs. 


EDUCATION 


The Smith Bill and Teachers’ Salaries 
66 HY are you in favor of the Smith-Towner bill?” a 

teacher was recently asked. “ Because it will help to 
increase my salary” was the instant reply. Further inquiry 
proved that this hopeful teacher had never read the bill. But she 
had attended the Cleveland Convention of the National Education 
Association, and like many others, approved the bill, not because 
she knew what it was, but because she had given ear to the 
siren song of the propagandist. 

One reason why this bill has secured a large and vigorous 
following, is undoubtedly, the belief, fostered by private and 
governmental propaganda, that it will remove the present dis- 
grace by which thousands of teachers rank below scrubwomen in 
financial remuneration. The belief is as false as it is common, 
since the provisions of the Smith bill in this respect would be 
amply met by granting all teachers an increase of one cent. 
Further, if teachers think that they will better their position by 
making themselves Government, instead of State or municipal 
employees, they have only to consult the wretched wages of 
government specialists at Washington. They may end this 
profitable reflection by considering the starvation wages paid the 
employees of the postal service. 


An ApDvANCE oF ONE PENNY 


N support of the assertion that the provisions of the bill would 

be satisfied by allowing the teacher an advance of one cent, 

the bill’s tenth sections may be cited. 

That in order to encourage the States to improve educa- 
tional opportunities, five-tenths of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated by section 7 of this act shall be used in public 
elementary and secondary schools for the partial payment 
of teachers’ salaries, for providing better instruction and 
extending school terms, especially in rural schools and 
schools in sparsely settled localities, and otherwise providing 
equally good educational opportunities for the children in 
the several States, and for the extension and adaptation of 
public libraries for educational ‘ purposes. 

Three beneficiaries are appointed by this section. The sum of 
fifty million dollars is to be expended, first, for the partial pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. But the proportion is not stated. 
Next, an unspecified sum is to be used for the general purpose 
of securing “ better instruction,” extending the school term, and 
offering “ equally good educational opportunities for the children 
in the respective States.” Finally, another unspecified portion is 
to be applied to the extension and adaptation of public libraries. 
Some money is to be used for all of these purposes, but in no 
case is the proportion definitely allotted. 

The teachers might get it all, save the two pennies, devoted, 
respectively, for the improvement of instruction and the adapta- 
tion of public libraries. Again, the libraries and the improved 
instruction might require the whole sum, except the penny 
necessary to meet the other requirement of the section. Which 
of the two is the more probable allotment? What is the usual 
arrangement, as conditions now are, and are likely to remain as 
long as teachers remain true to the professional spirit, regarding 
themselves not as hucksters, tradesmen or contractors, but as 
molders of the race? 
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In Quest oF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


IBRARIES are to be extended and adapted for public- 

school purposes. That implies new library attendants who 
cannot be asked to contribute their services gratis. It means more 
books, and the publishing company never existed that made a 
practice of giving away its wares. It demands new library 
equipment, and all who have ever furnished a library know that 
library equipment bureaus are the very princes among the 
profiteers. It will call for, at once, perhaps, but certainly in 
time, new library buildings, and builders must be paid for their 
time and trouble. In other words, omitting the vague “ equal- 
ization of educational opportunities,’ there would be a wild 
scramble between prospective librarians, library-equipment 
bureaus, booksellers, book agents, book publishers, architeéts, 
contractors, builders, bricklayers, plasterers, steelworkers, elec- 
tricians, and thousands of other clans—and in the other camp, 
the lowly teachers. No one of any acquaintance with the relative 
ability of teachers and contractors in coaxing money from the 
public treasury, will advance the opinion that out of this wild 
scramble for fifty million dollars, the teachers will emerge 
triumphant. If there be any such optimistic persons, let them 
compare the relative power of the contractor who erects a 
school building and the teacher who works in it. Contractors 
“take the job” for the sole reason that it is profitable. If they 
do not secure the margin demanded, no building is erected. But 
the teacher does not, cannot, make the same demand. She 
teaches for what she can get, not for what she deserves, and 
must rest satisfied with what is offered. Despite a thousand 
Smith bills, she cannot compete successfully with a bright con- 
tractor. 

It is the way of the world that men pay most for what is least 
worth. The most precious things in life, love, honor, loyalty 
sacrifice, are always given, never sold. It is sad that the world 
will not pay the dealer in goods of the mind a living wage, but 
it would be sadder were teachers to rule their professional lives 
by the market ethics of buying and selling. 


THE Fraup or Section 10 


HE bait offered in section 10 is a fraud. It would not be 

much better than a fraud were it to assign a definite portion 
of thirty million for teachers’ salaries. And for the following 
reasons : 

From whom would the Government obtain this thirty million? 
Obviously, the sum cannot be evoked from the circumambient 
air. The Government has never discovered the philosopher’s 
stone. It owns no private veins of gold and silver, nor does it 
maintaif an alchemist’s laboratory wherein fat guineas are 
stamped out of nothing, and its paper money is only as good as 
the people who underwrite it. There is a peculiar persuasion 
in this country that what comes from the Government is always 
a gift. It is never a gift. The Government is simply a dis- 
bursing agency. It has no money that it has not taken from 
you and me. Every cent in the treasury was contributed directly 
or indirectly by the people. When Washington collects from the 
States moneys to be expended within the States, Washington 
by no means returns what it collects. The bureaucrats give 
back what has been gathered, minus the overhead charges, and 
Washington overhead charges are hung very high indeed. The 
former head of the New York office of the ill-starred Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Board recently testified at a Congres- 
sional investigation that at one period, and a considerable period 
at that, the maintenance charges of the Board were about forty 
per cent of the appropriation, without doubt a disgraceful state 
of affairs. 

The Government is, notoriously, a poor buyer and a foolish 
spender. The familiar “fifty-fifty” plan of section 10 means 
that the Government proposes to collect a certain sum from the 
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people of a State for better salaries for teachers within said 
State, and then to spend an unfixed amount of that certain sum 
for purposes other than teachers’ salaries. This plan will not 
only impose an unmerited burden on those advanced States 
which maintain an enlightened school policy, but if the Govern- 
ment follows its accustomed parsimony in dealing with its 
specialists, will actually tend to lower the teacher’s recompense. 
There is no reason whatever to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment will ever pay the teacher in the grades the salaries now 
actually paid, or in prospect, in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Every dollar raised within a State for teachers’ 
salaries should be spent for that purpose and for nothing else. 
Not one penny should be misappropriated for the support of 
stupid and dangerous bureaucrats at Washington. As _ the 
California Taxpayers’ Journal aptly remarks in an article “ The 
Growing Menace of Federal Aid;” 

Every dollar the Federal Government contributes must, of 
course, be obtained by taxation, from the people. Every dol- 
lar that the Federal Government collects from the people of 
the States and pays back to the States in return for 
the fad that may happen to be in vogue at the time, costs 
for its collection and return much more than it would cost 
the State to collect from the same people, and to disburse 
for the same purpose, the same dollar. 

The result is that for lack of an intelligent public opinion, 
the people fall victims to the bait of a “fifty-fifty” division, 
which really means, in addition to the fifty per cent which 
the Federal Government collects from the people to give back 
to them, an amount almost equal thereto, retained by the 
Federal Government, for the privilege of collecting and re- 
taining the money. 

That is, when you send your dollar to Washington, Washing- 
ton takes its share for the bureaucrats, and returns to the State 
what is left. Why send the dollar to Washington at all? And 
what chance has the teacher in a conflict with the Washington 
bureaucrats? About as much as a Republican in Texas or South 


Carolina. 
KEEP THE DoLLtarR AT HoME 


O those of our downtrodden teachers who find the Smith 

bill the way into the promised land of decent wages, I 
recommend the perusal of an article by Edward G. Lowry, 
“Uncle Sam as an Employer” in the Saturday Evening Post 
for April 10. It may also be read with profit by those simple 
persons who argue that under the Smith bill the grime of 
politics can never touch the schools. Mr. Lowry tells a story of 
governmental ignorance, brutality and inefficiency that probably 
could not have been published with safety during the war. 
Competent men who wish to serve the Government are penalized 
for their loyalty, and forced to give services which in scientific 
and commercial fields could command more than a competency, 
for a pittance. Postal clerks, letter carries and other employees, 
are obliged either to resign or to employ their scanty leisure hours 
in remunerative occupations. Mr. Lowry is not afraid to say 
that “the routine processes of the Government, already halting, 
will break down unless Uncle Sam becomes an _ intelligent 
employer. He is not that now.” And will he—or rather the 
bureaucrats who inevitably will represent or misrepresent him— 
ever become intelligent enough to control the educational systems 
of the country? 

When he goes outside the lines traced by the Constitution, 
Uncle Sam is the greatest bungler living. He can offer no aid 
to the struggling teacher; at least no more help than a bar of 
lead thrown to a non-swimmer who falls off a ferry-boat. The 
teachers’ hope for a living wage does not lie in that direction, but 
in stimulating their own States and municipalities to raise money 
for that most just purpose. Too much of the money sent to 
Washington will stay there, and too little will ever be returned 
to the teacher for bureaucrats absorb it as a thirsty desert drinks 
in water. Paut L. BLake ty, S. J. 








NOTE AND COMMENT 


Pagan Ethics Upheld by 

English Chancellor 
HE second reading of the Matrimonial Causes bill was re- 
cently passed by the English peers, though defeated in the 
House of Commons. Its purpose was to facilitate divorce 
and to extend divorce courts throughout the entire country. 
Strong opposition to the bill, in the name of the Divine Founder 
of Christianity, was made by the Catholic leader, Lord Braye, 
who referred .o the beginnings of divorce in England as pithily 
expressed in the words of the poet Gray: “And Gospel light first 
dawned from Boleyn’s eyes.” It is a melancholy fact, remarks 
the London Tablet, that only eleven Catholic’ peers were in their 
place to vote against the bill, although Lord Braye sent out an 
earnest appeal to them for support. A moderate opposition was 
led by the Primate, the Archbishop of Canterbury, but rendered 
nugatory by his concession that marriage can be dissolved. The 
Lord Chancellor himself did whatever lay in his power to heap 
ridicule upon the doctrine of Christ. The Tablet thus reports him: 


The principle that marriage was indissoluble disappeared 
by almost universal admission from our institutions 350 years 
ago. We, therefore, today approach the question on the basis 
that marriage was not, and is not to be treated as indis- 
soluble. Those who took the other view did not live in this 
world, and their arguments were the whisperings of the aban- 
doned superstitions of the Middle Ages. 


England, unfortunately, is but following in the ways of Amer 
ica. “Stockyard ethics,” as Father Vaughan pointed out, are part 
of the new culture that is to replace Christianity. Its hideous 
consequences, should this continue, will soon be apparent. To the 
women of both countries the rejected Christ may well exclaim: 
“Weep for yourselves and for your children.” 





Beatifications and 
Canonizations 
ATHOLICS in all parts of the world are looking forward 
to the approaching canonizations. A list of the dates on 
which the various functions of beatification and canonization are 
to be solemnized in St. Peter’s is given below as sent to the 
Liverpool Catholic Times by its special correspondent: 


Sunday, May 9, beatification of the Ven. Louise de Maril- 
lac, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul; Thursday, May 13, canonization of Blessed Margaret 
Mary Alacoque and of Blessed Gabriel dell’ Addolorata; 
Sunday, May 16, canonization of Blessed Joan of Arc; Sun- 
day, May 23, beatification of the Ven. Oliver Plunket, Pri- 
mate of Ireland; Sunday, May 30, beatification of the Ven. 
Anna M. Taigi, a Roman matron; Sunday, June 6, beatifi- 
cation of the Martyrs of Uganda; Sunday, June 13, beati- 
fication of the martyred Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul and of the Ursuline Nuns of Valenciennes. 


The committee formed at Rome for the purpose of locating 
available rooms in hotels and private houses has established its 
office at 29 Via Pompeo Magno, where application can be made. 





How a Pittsburgh Capitalist Solves 
the Labor Problem 

DONATION of $1,000,000 common stock to the 400 motor- 
men, conductors and other employees engaged by him to 
operate the Pittsburgh, Butler & Harmony Consolidated Railway 
and Power Company, such is the first practical step towards the 
solution of the social problem adopted by David I. McCahill in 
his own works. In addition he will allow the men to select three 
fellow-workmen to be made directors, with a full voice in the 
management of the company. Nor is this all he proposes to do 
for his employees. An old-age pension fund and a sick-benefit 
fund are to be established for the workers. Here is the more 
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detailed explanation of the plan as set forth in the Pittsburgh 
Post: 


One million dollars face value of the common stock of 
the company is to be set aside under a trust agreement with 
some bank or trust company. Certificates representing the 
stock are to be issued to the employees. The fund which 
would result from the accrued dividends is to be divided 
equally among all the employees, so that each employee 
would be interested in holding down the number of em- 
ployees to as few as possible, because the greater the num- 
ber the less amount each would receive. 

In case an employee dies while in the service of the com- 
pany, his widow, during her lifetime, and after her death, 
any minor children he might have, would be entitled to his 
share in the fund. The right to vote the common stock 
_remains with Mr. McCahill. But, in order that the em- 
ployees might have representation even greater than that 
which voting power would give them, Mr. McCahill pro- 
poses to have not less than three employees on the board 
of directors on the Harmony road and the Mars road, 
these directors to be selected by the men themselves, ac- 
cording to such rules as they may adopt. ‘ 

Mr. McCahill proposes to try his plan for five years and 
he is including in it every employee of the company, not 
only the motormen and conductors, but trackmen, coal 
miners, engineers, and, in fact, every man working for the 
company. 

The total value of this railway system is estimated at $8,500,- 
000. Mr. McCahill acquired the controlling interest in it last 
fall. He is referred to as “the young Pittsburgh lawyer-trac- 
tion man,” and his ideals are evidently closely in harmony with 
the spirit of cooperation and the wider diffusion of private 
ownership advocated by the Catholic Bishops in their “ Social 


Reconstruction Program.” , 





The Reason for the Holy 
Father’s Appeal 


H OW well-founded and urgent was the Holy Father’s appeal 
for the sufferers in Central Europe we have at various 
times made sufficiently plain. Now comes, as the most telling 
illustration, a report made by the Diocesan Organized Chari- 
ties of Breslau at the order of Cardinal Bertram. We offer some 
data selected from it by the Central Bureau of the Central 
Society, at St. Louis: 


The annual report of that organization shows that of 
22,544 adults cared for by that body during the year 19,692 
were under-nourished, 10,300 had no underwear whatsoever, 
8,204 had but one shirt, 9,472 had no stockings, 2,906 were 
entirely without shoes, while 19,118 wore wooden shoes or 
sandals. Of 20,000 children, 15,008 had no shirts, 19,211 no 
shoes, 19,345 no stockings, 95% of all infants had no dia- 
pers and 99% were obliged to lie without rubber sheeting. 
In the nurseries, the report says: “ We have long since ac- 
customed ourselves to bedding the infants on sawdust, be- 
cause of the lack of diapers.” These few facts must take 
the place of a lengthy accumulation of data illustrating the 
frightful state of affairs in those countries. We need not 
point out that the Sisters in a number of institutions have 
been weakened so seriously by hunger and improper nourish- 
ment that even young Sisters are victims of softening of the 
bone tissue and are obliged to walk with canes and crutches. 
Nor need we single out the fact that many families, accord- 
ing to the Breslau report, have no beds, and some even no 
furniture whatsoever; nor the particularly deplorable fact 
that poverty has resulted in an increase of delinquency 
among the young and crime among -the elder portions of 
the population. 

These are but a few of the many facts that might be given. 
Charity indeed has seldom known a better cause than that pre- 
sented to it here by the Holy Father, and by the Cardinals and 
the Archbishops of these suffering lands. But lastingly to rem- 
edy these evils we must not forget to promote also the Pope’s 
wise and Christian appeal for the adequate resumption of eco- 
nomic relations and the complete destruction of the spirit of 
hate. 








